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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 

COMMENCEMENT 

Wednesday,  June  13,   1906. 


Procession 


Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

*  Hymn-"  Our  Father  in  Heaven  " 

Presentation  of  Portraits  of 
Dr.  Charles  Bingham  Penrose  and  Dr.  Harrison  Allen 

Conferring  of  the  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel  Medal 
Conferring  of  Honorary  Degree 

Oration Prof.  John  Bach  McMaster 

*  Hymn — "  Hail !  Pennsylvania  " 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

*  Hymn—'4  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God  " 

Benediction 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


►otttttrsrvg  89j££**» 


Doctor  of  Laws 

Vittorio  Emmanuele  III, 
King  of  Italy 


Degrees  in  Course. 


ffljecjrjejcs.  In  Q&ouv&je 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Edward  Wallace  Chadwick 
Winfield  Wilson  Crawford 
Reid  Stuart  Dickson 
Maskell  Ewing  Jr 
George  Comly  Foust 
Henry  Rawle  Geyelin 
Guy  Davis  Gold 
George  Neiler  Haasz 
Otto  Gustave  Herbrecht 
William  Hewson 
Edward  Fithian  Hitchcock 
John  Robinson  Huggins 
Robert  Eneas  Lamberton 

Francis 


Henry  Christian  Lang 
Eugene   Stock   McCartney 
Edward  Burk  Martin 
Mosmer  Aldewin  Nields 
Joseph  French  Page  3d 
John  Louis  Reiner 
Wharton  Sinkler  Jr 
John  Amos  Snyder 
Julius  David  Stern 
John  Joseph  Stetser 
Francis  Carr  Stifler 
John  Mahn  Thissell 
Albert  Studebaker  Weddle 
Macomb  Wetherill 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Harmanus  Neff 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Morris  Leo  Arkin 

James  Armstrong 

John  Milton  Ashton 

Francis  Herbert  Budd 

Edwin  Keen  Cortright 

Charles  Edmund  Craske 

William  Knight  De  Victor 

Joseph  Francis   Sinnott  Donnelly 

Lauren  Samuel  Eckels 

Hensel  Eckman 

Harry  James  German 

Elwood  Millard  Govan 

William  Page  Harbeson 

Walter  Emerson  Kepler 

Urban  Augustin  Lavery 

Jonathan 


John  Danskin  Mattson 
Henry  Christian  Mayer  Jr 
William  Norman  Millar 
Charles   Peale  Mills 
William  Robert  Murphy 
Lynn  Elwood  Perry 
Clarence  Wonderly  Potter 
Rufus  Sargent  Reeves 
Louis  Theodore  de  Medici  Sajous 
Harry  Dickey  Sewell 
Edward  Simmons  Sledge 
William  Edgar  Weills 
Laurence  Merrill  Willson 
Eugene  Wolf 

Isaac  De  Haven  Yocum  Jr 
Leo  Zerbe 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Duffield  Ashmead  Jr 
Arthur  Phillips  Bogle 
Charles  Lewis  Bolton 
Paul  Boucherle 
Aaron  Andrew  Culler 
Robert  Gilbert  Ecob 
Thomas  Harlan  Ellett 
Robert  Eads  Griffith 
Raymond  Mason  Hobbs 


John  Edwin  Hopkins 
Charles  Merrill  Merwin 
John  Andrew  Myers 
Lawrence  Eugene  Robinson 
Yunosuke  Sakai 
Arthur  Thomas  Smith 
Andrew  Denny  Rodgers   Sullivant 
James  Felix  Talbutt 
Harrison  Baxter  Traver 
Charles  Willing 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 


Mary  Louise  Constable 
Edward  Rockhill  Heacock 
Anna  Elizabeth  Heick 


Jessie  Elizabeth  Jones 
Marion  Rezo  Lape 
Faith  Thompson 


Abraham  Gustavus  Blakeley 
Edward  Laurence  Conwell 
Leonard  Feldstein 
Charles  McDowell  Gillan 
John  Frederick  Gross  Hicks 
Alexander  Singer  Kemp 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Victor  Le  Van  Logo 


Lewis  Morris  Green  Lupton 
Frederic  Bowers  Lysle 
William  John  McCaughey 
George  Horace   Sherwood  Jr 
Morton  Ogden  Stafford 


Edgar  Theodore  Wherry 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Alfred  Berghausen  Richard  Burt  Chillas  Jr 

Edward  Gould  Brownlee  Jr  David  Evans  Jenkins 

Samuel  Heebner  Terry 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Henry  Edgar  Birkinbine 
Edward  Rose  Bowen 
William  Alexander  Campbell 
Robert  Joseph  Colgan 
Charles   Henry  Dading 
Homer  Allen  Dise 
Gilbert  Doolittle 
John  Francis  Doran 
Willis  Lilburn  Essen 
John  Henry  Feigel 
Arthur  Oscar  Forster 

James  Depue 


Frederick   Shelton  Foulkrod 
William  Henry  Geisler 
Albert  Theodore  Goldbeck 
Albert  Main  Gregory 
Thomas  Haines  Griest 
Morrison  Harris 
Stephen  Koronski 
Thomas  Leo  McConnell 
Francis  Drinker  Perkins  Jr 
William  Gus  Rommel 
Ridgway  Pancoast  Smith 
Taylor 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Henry  Lewis  Appleton 
George  Bary 
Russell  Bement 
Joseph  Watson   Boggs 
George  Wells  Bond 
Eugene  L  Burns 
Arnold  Reynolds  Coleman 
Norman  Kerr   Conderman 
William  Morris  David 
Robert  Smith  Eaton 
Theodore  Megargee  Freed 
Francis  Holt  Galey 
John  William  Hardt 

Thomas 


Biddle  Newbold  Hunt 
Otto  Kraus  Jr 
Milton  William  Lipper 
Clarence  Stanley  McElwain 
Irvine   Stuart  McMullen 
Earl  Mendenhall 
Byron  Albert  Milner 
Charles  Madison  Riley 
Henry  Ralph  Ringe 
Forrester  Holmes  Scott 
William   Galloway   Shillingford 
Louis  Jack  Shoemaker 
John  Edwin  Weissenfluh 
Henry   Wittkorn 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Herman  Carl  Albrecht  Robert  Devitt  Hamilton 

William  Gibson  Bird  John  Kelley 

Howard  Franklin  Deininger  Charles   Summerfield   Redding 

Richard  Miles  Dewhurst  Joseph  Antrim  Zelley 


Degrees  in  (  ourse. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical   Engineering 

Howard  Bruce  Andersen  Horace  Goldstein 

Charles  Albert  Bockius  Edward  Kelley 

James  Sydney  Bradford  Max  Philip  Morrison 

Oscar  Garfield  Broadbelt  Richard  Sydney  Newbold 

Edgar  Philip  Dout  Rowan   Penrose  Perkins 

Harold  Dripps  Thomas  Ernest  Rodman 

Alfred  Lindsey  Entwisle  Frank  Henkels  Rogers 

John  Edwin  Fulweiler  Edward  Reigle  Snyder 
Franz  Herman  Dercum  Wolf 


Master  of  Science    (Technical) 

Jonathan  Jones  Michael  Monaghan 

Laurence   Merrill   Willson 


Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 
James  Smythe  Warner 

Civil  Engineer 

Jacob  Lowenstein 

Chemical  Engineer 
Henry  Warren  Terry    Jr 


Electrical  Engineer 

Clement  Esmond  Paxson 


Mechanical  Engineer 

Frederick  Transom 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Samuel  Goodwin  Barton  Margaret  Rose  Kollock 

Arthur  Clinton  Boggess  Louis  Krautter  Jr 

Arthur  Cleveland  Julia  Langness 

Virginia  Judith  Craig  Jesse  Francis  McClendon 

James  Pyle  Wickersham  Crawford      Fayette  Avery  McKenzie 

Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel  Louis  John   Paetow 

Anna  Lockhart  Flanigen  Arno  Max  Emil  Poebel 

Benno  Humbert  Alfred  Groth  Henry  Baruch  Sachs 

Samuel  B  Heckman  Allen  Anders  Seipt 

Joel  Henry  Hildebrand  Arthur  Guy  Terry 

William  John  Hinke  Walter  Sheldon  Tower 

John  Coulter  Hockenberry  Charles  Travis 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones  Ell  wood  Austin  Welden 

Edith  Dabele  Kast  Luther  Ferree  Zerr  Witmer 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Winifred  Austin 
Thomas  Bruce  Birch 
Wilton  Wallace  Blancke 
John  David  Brooks 
Frederic  Anthony  Child 
Harold  Sellers  Colton 
Maturin  Marie  Dondo 
Iola  Kay  Eastburn 
Cloyd  Benton  Ewing 
Allison  Gaw 


Master  of  Arts 

Lewis  Burtron  Hessler 
John  Ezra  Hoyt 
Joseph  Wolstan  Huff 
Ednee  Caroline  Lorenz 
Edward  Preston  Moxey  Jr 
Abram  Linford  Myers 
Ezra  Weston  Pound 
Warren  Daub  Renninger 
Henrietta  Gibbon  Stratton 
Alfred  Henry  Stroh 
Helen  Cameron  Thomas 


Hannah  May  Blake 


Master  of  Science 

Lucy  Middleton  Griscom 
Dunlap  Jamison  McAdam  Jr 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Lewis  Henry  Abronski 
Paul  Gress  Adams 
Eugene  Victor  Alessandroni 
John  Aubrey  Anderson 
Harold  Edgar  Barnes 
Franklin  Elverson  Barr 
Edward  Gregory  Bobbin 
William  Preston  Bray 
Frank  Cochran  Conrey 
James  Mercer  Davis 
John  Warren  Davis 
Paxson  Deeter 
Harry  Winthrop  Donaghy 
Michael  Francis  Donnelly 
John  Martin  Carey  Doyle 
Robert  Joseph  Eby 
John  Eliason, 
George  Wilson  Ellis 
Jesse  Roy  Evans 
Albert  Smith  Faught 
Frederick  Charles  Fuges 
James  Albert  Graham 
Warren  Corson  Graham 
William  Clayton  Haines 
Thomas  Biggs  Harned  Jr 
Benjamin  Harry 
William  Horace  Hepburn  Jr 
Edward  Jerome  Horan 
William  Michael  Hussie 
Harry  Linwood  Jenkins 

Franklin 


Edwin  Keller  Kline 
Clarence  Eugene  Kuemmerle 
Stanley  Leon  Kuryloski 
Grover  Cleveland  Ladner 
Leon  Michel  Levy 
Wayne  Weidman  Light 
Willet  Lippincott 
Roy  Montefiore  Livingstone 
John  Kane  Loughlin 
Jacob  Math  ay  Jr 
George  Wendell  Maxey 
Walter  Curry  Montgomery 
Edwin  Booth  Morgan 
George  Augustus  Nahm 
Harry  Crowell  Pepper 
Emerson  Lewis  Richards 
Ezra  Hoyt  Ripple  Jr 
Isaac  Warner  Roberts 
William  Satterthwaite  Jr 
Garfield  Scott 
Warren  Shuman  Sharpless 
Edward  Philip  Stair  Jr 
Clarence  Pratt  Sterner 
Leighton  Paxton  Stradley 
Raymond  Blaine  Tobias 
Frank  Boyce  Tupper 
William  JefFeris  Vernon 
Charles  William  Webb 
Samuel  A  Williams 
Frank  Bryson  Wood 
Loch  Wright 


Russell  Erastus  Adkins 
Charles  Stanley  Aitken 
Isaac  Hope  Alexander 
William  Herschel  Allen 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Edward  Samuel  Amsler 
Alexander  Abraham  Aron 
John  Edward  Auchmuty 
Charles  Howard  Aufhammer 


Degrees   in   Course. 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


George  Linville  Baker 
Harmon  Octavius  Baldwin 
Albion  Currier  Besse 
Aaron  Lafayette  Bishop 
Harold  Albert  Blair 
Everit  Snell  Boice 
Frank  Aloysius  Bridgett 
William  Richard  Brown  Jr 
Seth  Arthur  Brumm 
Arthur  Hanson  Burling 
Joseph  Patrick  Burns 
Walter  Linfoot  Cariss 
Herbert  Charles  Clark 
Alfred  Lee  Clifton 
Joseph  Abram  Ginger 
Joseph  Cohen 
Frank  Horan  Collins 
Charles  Cadwallader  Corson 
Edward  Foulke  Corson 
Richard  Hayes  Davis 
John  Christian  Dallenbach 
William  Richard  Dear 
John  Aloysius  Dillon 
Holland  Hunter  Donaldson 
John  Otho  Downey 
George  Rufus  Drake 
William  Thomas  Ellis  Jr 
Howard  Bayard  Erdman 
Edward  Wilson  Feldhoff 
Lewis  Fisher 

Charles  Montanye  Franklin 
William  Gilfillan  Gardiner 
Harry  Alfred  Garrison 
Martin  Charles  Gaughan 
Lewis  Herbert  Graves 
John  Milton  Griscom 
Albert  John  Hamilton 
Robert  Hunter  Hayes 
Lucian  Anselm  Hill 
Carlos   Pennington  Holcomb 
William  James 
Nelson  Wilson  Janney 
George  Victor  Janvier 
Isaac  Hampshur  Jones 
Arthur  Lee  Jones 
Allen  Meredith  Kerr 
James  DeWitt  Kerr 


John  Lohra  Laird 

James  Archibald  Livingston 

John   Borneinan  Ludy 

Russell  Bovver  Lynn 

David   Miller   Pomfret  Magee 

Frank  Smeeton  Matlack 

Kent  Churchill  Melhorn 

George  Reily  Moffitt 

Albert  Frankish  Moxey 

David  John  Moylan 

Frank  Edward  McCullough 

John  Learning   McBride 

Garfield  Lesley  McKinney 

Arthur  Percy  Noyes 

Edward  Pius  O'Donnell 

James  Brinton  Penrose 

William  Thomas   Pride  Jr 

Royal  Reynolds 

George  Carroll  Rhoades 

Joseph  Paul  Ritenour 

Layton  Wintermute  Rosenkrans 

Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens  Rouss 

William  Cyril  Ryan 

Herman  Schwatt 

Edgar  Thomson  Shields 

Felician  J  Slataper 

Harry  Luther  Smith 

William  Hopton  Smith 

Sidney  J  Sondheim 

Charles  Joseph  Swalm 

Robert  Grant  Torrey 

Harry  Williams  Biddle  Turner 

Henry  Gray  Turner 

William  Gray  Turnbull 

Timoteo  Seydel  Vaca 

William  Penn  Vail 

Daniel  Velazquez 

Jesse  LeVan  Wagner 

James  Oliver  Wallace 

George  Loui  Weinstein 

Henry  Clement  Welker 

John  Adam  Wenrich 

Burch  C  West 

Thomas  Oliver  Williams 

William  Carlos  Williams 

Harry  Bond  Wilmer  Jr 

Charles  Houston  Young 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Harold  Burton  Adams 

Albert  Earle  Ainey 

Thomas  Gustin  Aller  Jr 

Floyd  Leech  Barone 

Walter  Francis  Leo  Barry 

August  Charles  Bechtold 

Georges  Emile  Themistocle  Beltrami 


James  Franklin  Bendernagel  Jr 
Elmer  Bertelson 
Israel  Borkin 
Clotaire  Marie  Boudy 
Robert  Charles  Bowers 
Arthur  Foster  Brigham 
John  Joseph  Brosnan 


10 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Michael  Richard  Burke 

John  Albert  Cann 

Georges  Cauhepe 

Joseph  White  Chandler 

Edward  Hungerford  Chapman 

William  Henry  Trueman  Collins 

Grover  Elmer  Dailey 

Edward  Bury  Dewhurst 

Chauncey  Ely  Dressor 

Micael  Arsene  Duz 

Henry  Osborne  Edwards 

Robert  Henry  Farnham 

Bernard  Feldman 

Harold  Clarence  Feldman 

Edward  Frederick  Forestner 

John  Richard  Francis  Jr 

William  Joseph  Fuchs 

Edward  Carroll  Galbraith 

Jean  Germain  Goyheneix 

Thomas  Errington  Gibbs 

Edwin  Lawrence  Gibson 

Stuart  Birch  Gleason 

William  Bradford  Greenberg 

Leon  James  Greenspan 

Arnold  Tyroler  Goldwater 

Douglas  Ottinger  Henson 

Arthur  Florian  Hettig 

Herbert  Cragg  Highton 

Dana  Allen  Holden 

Mervyn  Arthur  Holland 

Victor  Stanley  Houchin 

David  Pickens  Houston 

Dawson  Heather  Huber 

Herbert  Henning  James 

Sterling   Herbert  Jenkins 

Khalil  Moosa  Jereissati 

Edward  Kennedy 

John  Kitchenman 

Emanuel  Zebastian   Kreidel 

Joseph  Jacob  Krimmel 

Arley  Caryl  Lewis 

William  Bell  Ley 

Solomon  Hirsh  Lipschutz 

Walter  Van  Ben  Schoten  McAuliff 

Nicholas  Joseph  McKone 

Tames  Raymond  Mallon 

William  George  Martens 

Angier  Clarence  Merriman 


Silvio  Attilio  Mussatti 
Melville  David  Nesbit 
George  Hiram  Nettleton 
George  Gregg  O'Connor 
Tsurukichi  Okumura 
Marezo  Ozaki 
Merle  Elmer  Painter 
Albert  Palitz 
Edward  Hadduck  Peplow 
Max  Price 

George  Winfield  Pulver 
Fred  Ratzburg 
Harry  Clifford  Ray 
Harold  Edwin  Roberts 
Pierre  Jean  Rousset 
Adolph  Salgo 
Henry  Lee  Salsbury 
William  Edmund  Sammis 
Frederick  Franklin  Schiener  Jr 
William  Boltser  Schuetz 
William  Harold  Sharpless 
Thomas  Francis  Sherlock 
Selah  Gnlick  Silvers 
Edsall  Ferrier  Simpson 
Eugene  Alonzo  Smith 
Joseph  Lees  Smith 
Daniel  Welsh  Spangenberg 
Stanley  Williams  Spicer 
Clarence  Sebastian  Steigerwald 
Raymond  Sperry  Stevens 
William   Douglas   Stevenson 
Alberic  van  Stratum 
Jesse  Harold  Thomas 
Henry  Joseph  Thielman 
Arthur  Chester  Toerner 
Ward  Milton  Van  Ness 
Louis  Viau 
Georges  Leon  Villain 
Milton  Jacob  Waas 
Joseph  Harris  Wagner 
Edward  Bazin  Warren 
Garfield  Wilson  Weede 
Bernard  Wesbecher 
Michael  Wilson 
Rudolf  Winternheim 
William  Hollon  Wood 
Hermann  Guilike  Wother spoon 
Ralph  Greatrex  Yates 


Doctor  o?  Veterinar}7  Medicine 


Charles  Ross  Biles  Jr 
Samuel  Eshleman  Bruner 
Joseph  Parke  Bushong 
Francis  Falls 
William  Walmer  Fox 
Charles  John  Grauch 


George  Winchester  Greenfield 
Tohn  Edear  Gregory 
Adrian  Vale  Hall 
Charles  Blain  Helm 
Warren  Bitner  Henneberger 
Frank  Michael  Keller 


t  'ertifii  ates,  Honors  and  I ' 


ii 


Doctor  of 

Thomaa  Kelly 
Stephen  Lockett 
I  >avid  McKibbin  Jr 

Clement  Leroy  Mackie 
Frank  Carroll  Maguire 
Michael  John  Maloney 
Samuel  Moses  Page 
John  Reichel 
Edward  Aaron  Rile 


Veterinary  Medicine — Continued 

Clarence  Samuel  Rockwell 
Harry  Adam,  Schneider 
Raymon  Maxwell  Stalcy 
Robert  Emerson  Taylor 
William  Veit 

Herbert  Stephens  Williams 
Harry  Sherman  Winner 
Elkan  Henly  Yunker 
Joachim  Joseph  Zilligen 


Awarded  by  the  Academic  Council  of  the  College. 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Louis  Underwood  Bruyere 
Peter  Koetz 


Albert   Clayton   McDonald 
Charles  Jay  McDowell 


IN  BIOLOGY 
Charles  Henry  Stone 


Henry  Moses  Wise 


IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 

Frederick  Leonard  Burchard  William  Edward  John  McGrath 


IN  MUSIC 

Newton  Ashenfelder 
Elizabeth  Miriam  Chalfin 
Marie  Louise  Githens 
Grace  Graf 
Lillian  Woods  McGuire 


Aneta  Letitia  Munro 
Grace  Hall  Root 
Robert  Le  Roy  Schofield 
John  Ramsey  Thomas 
Helen  Virginia  Young 


SENIOR  HONORS 


IN  ARTS 

George  Comly  Foust 
Guy  Davis  Gold 
William  Page  Harbeson 


Eugene  Stock  McCartney 
William  Robert  Murphy 
John  Joseph  Stetser 


Francis  Carr  Stifler 


1 2  Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Mary  Louise  Constable  Edward  Rockhill  Heacock 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Frank  Henkels  Rogers 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Albert  Theodore  Goldbeck 


IN  CHEMISTRY 

Edgar  Theodore  Wherry 


IN  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE 

George  Wells   Bond  Theodore  Megargee  Freed 

William  Morris  David  John  William  Hardt 


SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

IN  ARTS 

Christian  Frederick  Klebsattel       Gershon  Lazarus  Oliensis 


IN  BIOLOGY 

Emma  Valeria  Neall  Dena  Daisy  Ungemach 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Gerald  Anderson  Holmes 

IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

William  Laird  Brown 

IN   CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Arthur  Edwin    Geiger 

IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Waldron    Cheyney   Beekley  Harry  Heller 


t  \tiifn  ates,  Honors  mid  Prizes,  13 

in  tup:  COLLEGE 

1. 

Entrance  Prizes. 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  for  the  best  special  examination  in  the 
French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To  Charles  Omar 
McMahon,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Mantie  Montgomery. 

2.  A  prize  offered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Arts 
and  Science.  Equally  to  Robert  Martin  Gilson  and  John  Clemmer 
Bechtel. 

II. 

Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  What  are  the  Axioms  of  Logic? 
(Not  awarded.) 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class 
on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  George  Buckley 
Krantz,  Jr.,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Louis  Feinberg. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.    To  Otto  Gustave  Herbrecht. 

4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     (Not  competed  for.) 

5.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  examina- 
tions on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  voluntary  Junior  Class. 
To  Michael  William  Jacobs,  Jr.     Second  prize  not  awarded. 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Political  Satire  of  the  Revolution. 
To  William  Page  Harbeson. 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literature  by  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Subject:  College  Verse  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Not  competed  for.) 

8.  A  prize  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three  speakers  in  the  annual 
Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate.  Equally  to  Frank  Albert  Paul, 
Max  Harris  Wilensky,  and  Henry  Isaac  Hyneman. 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  First  prize  to  Bayard 
Henry  Long  ;  second  prize  to  Edmund  Newton  Harvey. 


14  Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

io.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  First  prize 
to  Edward  Rockhill  Heacock;  second  prize  to  Jessie  Elizabeth  Jones. 

ii.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  Equally  to  Gershon 
Lazarus  Oliensis  and  Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  Carl  Gustave 
Frederick  Franzen. 


Ill 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

i.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  AlumnT  for 
the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  To  John  Louis 
Reiner,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  John  Joseph  Stetser  and  Julius 
David  Stern.     Subject:    The  Plays  of  John  Wilson. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay  by  a 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni. 
First  prize  to  Eugene  Stock  McCartney;  second  prize  to  John  Louis 
Reiner. 

3.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  The  Class  of  1877 
in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political  Economy 
by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.     (Not  competed  for.) 

4.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition 
of  the  second  year.  To  Rutherford  Lewis  John,  with  Honorable  Men- 
tion of  Thomas  Wistar  Brown,  3D,  Harold  Bryant  Cody,  Frank  Albert 
Paul,  George  Wanger,  and  Ethel  Chodowski. 

5.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors  in 
Chemistry  and  to  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To  Edgar 
Theodore  Wherry. 

6.  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  American  Revo- 
lutionary History.     (Not  competed  for.) 

7.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  (Post-Senior 
or  Senior,  four-year  course,  Regular  or  Special),  whose  work  for  that 
year  is  most  satisfactory.     To  William  John  McCaughey. 
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s.  iii  1  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  pre- 
sented by  any  member  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  in  the  College,  on 
a  sub j eel  relating  to  pre-Revolutionary  Colonial  History,  and  approved  by 

the  Society .      I  Not  awarded.) 

9.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes  of 
membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each  year 
to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes  in 
Architecture,  respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  standing  in 
the  preceding  years  of  their  courses,  and  who  comply  with  the  Club's  gen- 
eral regulation  regarding  the  submission  of  drawings.  To  Arthur  Thomas 
Smith,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Albert  Clayton  McDonald,  of  the 
Second- Year  Special  Class. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Franqais  has  estab- 
lished a  Traveling  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a  French 
University.  To  Maturin  Marie  Dondo,  A.B.,  (Pennsylvania,  1905)  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

11.  A  Traveling  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Germanic 
Association  by  the  Department  of  German,  to  the  most  worthy  student  of 
the  College  who  intends  to  continue  his  German  studies  for  the  higher 
degree.    To  Otto  Gustave  Herbrecht. 


IV. 
Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  for 
the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class.  To 
William  Dowlin  Jones,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  John  Clemmer 
Bechtel. 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand  and  generously  con- 
tinued by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  of  scholarship. 
To  William  John  Fitzmaurice,  Jr. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  Esq.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking  the 
Greek  and  Latin  courses  as  follows : 

In  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
Crown.     (Not  competed  for.) 

In  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Literature 
of  the  Empire.  First  prize  to  Joseph  Addison  Abrams.  Second  prize 
(offered  by  the  Faculty)  not  competed  for. 
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4.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest. 
First  prize  to  Augustus  Walton  Shick,  of  the  Class  of  1907  College;  sec- 
ond prize  to  Frank  Albert  Paul,  of  the  Class  of  1908  College,  with  Hon- 
orable Mention  of  Byron  Albert  Milner,  of  the  Class  of  1906  College. 

5.  The  Frazier  Prize.— George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1887, 
offers  annually  a  prize  to  the  student  in  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team, 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship. 
To  Hunter  Watt  Scarlett,  Class  of  1907,  and  member  of  the  Football 
team. 

6.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  as  designated.  This  prize  has  been  established  by  Maria 
Wharton  Brooke,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a 
graduate  in  Architecture  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Awarded  in  1905-06  in  the 
Senior  Class,  for  high  and  constant  excellence  in  Design,  the  Gold  Medal 
to  Thomas  Harlan  Ellet;  the  Silver  Medal  to  Arthur  Thomas  Smith; 
the  Bronze  Medal  to  Andrew  Denny  Rodgers  Sullivant. 

7.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  to 
students  in  the  courses  in  Biology : 

a.  A  prize  to  the  student  in  the  first-year  class  in  the  four-year  course, 
or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  examinations  with- 
out condition,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class ;  the  term  and 
conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the  standing  in  examina- 
tions.   To  Mantie  Montgomery. 

b.  A  prize  to  the  student,  in  the  second  year  of  the  above-named  courses, 
who  shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.     (Not  awarded.) 

c.  A  prize  to  the  third-year  student  in  the  above-named  courses,  who 
shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.     (Not  awarded.) 

d.  A  prize  to  the  fourth-year  student  in  the  four-year  course,  who  shall 
stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions,  the  standing  for  the  whole 
four  years  to  be  taken  into  account.     To  Edward  Rockhill  Heacock. 

8.  A  prize  is  offered  annually,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  for  the  best  thesis  on  The  Autumnal  Coloration  of  Plant  Parts. 
(Not  competed  for.) 

9.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  the  generosity  of  William 
H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown  by  a  special  exam- 
ination.    To  Eugene  Stock  McCartney. 
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id.  THE  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  GEORGE 
SCHLEICHERj  of  Philadelphia,  the  Gennan  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds 
in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  This  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  student — of  what- 
ever nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Language,  or  German  Literature, 
or  both.    To  Engelhardt  August  Eckhardt. 

11.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture. — 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  (established  in  1897)  is  required  to  spend 
one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Europe  under  the 
direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The  award  is  made  annually  to 
that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examination  in  Design.  To  Walter 
William  Sharpley  (Certificate  of  Proficiency,  1901). 

12.  The  Alumni  Fellowship  in  Architecture. — Open  only  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Alumni,  the  holder  being  required  to  spend  not  less  than  one  year  in 
foreign  travel  and  study,  under  a  program  arranged  with  the  Professor  of 
Architecture,  and  approved  by  the  Provost.  Persons  who  have  taken 
either  the  degree  of  the  four-year  course  or  the  certificate  of  the  two-year 
special  course,  and  who  have  neither  secured  another  traveling  scholarship 
nor  admission  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  eligible  to  the  competi- 
tions, which  are  held  annually.  To  George  Corner  Fenhagen  (Certificate 
of  Proficiency,  1905),  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Charles  Folk  Rabenold 
(B.  S.  in  Arch.,  1905). 

13.  The  Willis  Terry  Prizes. — The  following  prizes,  open  only  to  stu- 
dents in  the  course  in  Finance  and  Commerce,  have  been  established  by 
Henry  C.  Terry,  Esq.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Willis  Terry,  a  graduate 
of  the  Class  of  1896: 

a.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.    To  Charles  Edward  Paxson. 

b.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.    To  Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott. 

c.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  have  the  best 
standing  for  the  year.     To  Leroy  Brown  Schutte. 

d.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  the  best 
standing  for  the  year.    To  John  William  Hardt. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

The  P.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination  in 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  William 
Horace  Hepburn,  Jr.,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Edward  Philip 
Stair,  Jr. 
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The  following  students  received  honors  for  their  third  year  work: 

Edward  Philip  Stair,  Jr.,  Pax  son  Deeter, 

William  Horace  Hepburn,  Jr.,         Robert  Joseph  Eby. 

The  following  third-year  students  received  a  general  average  of  QO 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third-year  courses,  and 
have  therefore  received  their  degrees  cum  laude: 

William  Horace  Hepburn,  Jr.,         Edward  Philip  Stair,  Jr., 
Charles  William  Webb. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains 
the  highest  general  average  in  examination.     To  William  Gray  Turnbull. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income  derived  from  the 
investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    To  William  Gray  Turnbull. 

The  Prize  of  an  Antiseptic  Minor  Operating  Case,  offered  by  the  Clinical 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  for  the  best  practical  work  in  Orthopedic 
Surgery,  or  for  the  best  report  of  his  Clinic,  or  for  an  acceptable  design 
in  Apparatus.    To  Albert  Frankish  Moxey. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report 
of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To 
James  Oliver  Wallace. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered  by 
a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has 
proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
To  John  Edward  Auchmuty. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  exam- 
inations.   To  Stephen  Lockett. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to  the 
member  of  the  second-year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.    To  Jose  Tiburcio  deAcosta. 


GRADUATION  SERMON 
By  the  Rev.  David  Mc  Connell  Steele 

Preached  before  the  Graduating  Classes  of  1906,  in  St.  Luke's-Epiphany 
P.  E.  Church,  Sunday,  June  10,  1906 

Text — "He  was  a  choice  young  man  and  a  goodly.  Among  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  there  was  not  a  goodlier  person  than  he ;  from  his 
shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people."    I  Sam.  9 :  2. 

"Then  fell  he  down  straightway  with  the  fulness  of  his  stature  all 
along  the  earth.     And  so  he  died."     I  Sam.  31:4. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  to-day  upon  this  as  a  general 
theme — The  Unmaking  of  a  Man.  I  think  this  is  worth  doing, 
and  for  this  reason:  Many  a  sermon  has  been  preached,  and 
many  a  homily  spoken  on  that  course  by  which  men  go  from 
good  to  better;  that  is,  in  general  terms,  upon  'The  Making  of 
a  Man."  It  is  conceded  that  there  is  such  a  course,  that  along 
that  course  there  are  certain  clearly  marked  stages,  and  that  a 
man's  character  in  each  stage  is  conditioned  by,  and  based  upon, 
his  conduct  in  the  one  preceding  it.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
the  complementary  course,  with  its  correspondingly  clearly 
marked  stages,  was  not  more  frequently  examined,  viz :  that  course 
along  which,  step  by  step,  men  go  from  good  to  bad,  from  bad  to 
worse. 

For  there  is  such  a  course.  Whatever  else  sin  may  be,  the- 
ologically, it  is  practically  a  sort  of  disease.  Now,  if  it  should 
appear  that  this  disease,  like  certain  physical  maladies,  runs  in 
cycles;  if  the  disease  appears  at  different  times  under  different 
forms;  if  there  are  along  its  course  certain  points  which  would 
make  suitable,  even  possible,  turning  points — then,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  most  of  us  are  more  likely  to  find  ourselves  drifting  along 
a  downward  course  than  drifting  along  an  upward  one;  and, 
too,  just  in  proportion  as  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  it 
is  worth  while,  I  say,  to  reflect  sometimes  upon  this  other  process 
also:  The  Unmaking  of  a  Man. 

In  my  search  for  a  career  which  will  serve  as  illustrative, 
I  have  settled  upon  the  career  of  a  man  the  first  glimpse  and  the 
last  glimpse  of  whose  life  we  have  in  the  two  statements  I  have 
just  read  for  a  text.    The  story  is  no  ordinary  one ;  it  is  the  story 

(19) 
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of  a  king.  And  the  king  was  no  ordinary  one;  he  was  a  great 
man.  His  history  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  all  literature. 
The  story  of  his  rise  to  power  has  so  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
corresponding  rise  of  Agamemnon,  for  example,  that  the  one  story 
seems  to  be  taken  in  part  from  the  other.  The  story  of  his  death 
is  so  much  like  that  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  Richard  III, 
Macbeth,  Brutus,  for  example,  that  these  in  part  seem  to  have 
been  copied  from  that.  In  fact,  the  whole  story  has  such  an 
admixture  of  characters  and  so  many  of  the  familiar  tricks  of 
composition  as  to  make  of  it  a  tragedy  fit  to  be  played  upon  the 
stage.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  best  way  to  note  the  contrast  between 
this  man's  beginning  and  his  end  is  to  think  of  his  life's  story 
as  a  play  enacted  thus.  Thinking  of  it  so,  will  you  look  for  a 
moment  then  on  the  first,  and  for  a  moment  on  the  last  act  of 
that  tragedy  and  note  the  contrast? 

Imagine  yourselves,  if  you  can,  at  such  a  first  act.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Gilgal  and  is  enacted  in  the  open  air.  The  actors 
are  the  people  of  a  nation  met  there  in  convention.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  a  definite  one ;  it  is  to  close  formally  the  period 
of  the  Judges'  rule  and  formally  to  inaugurate  a  Monarchy.  And 
events  have  determined  who  shall  be  the  man  for  a  monarch. 
For  there  have  been  stirring  times  in  Israel.  The  Philistines 
have  overrun  the  country  of  the  Southern  tribes ;  they  have  cap- 
tured the  Ark;  they  have  destroyed  Shiloh,  and  have  become  so 
thoroughly  masters  of  Judea  that  they  have  even  attempted  to 
establish  a  military  outpost  at  Gibea,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 
warlike  tribe  of  Benjamin.  But  here  they  made  a  mistake  for  a 
young  man,  rising  from  among  the  people,  like  Alfred  in  Eng- 
land or  Wallace  in  Scotland,  gathered  his  clan  together  and  drove 
the  invaders  from  the  country. 

To  have  discovered  that  martial  genius,  to  have  recognized 
his  fitness  for  the  task  for  national  leadership,  and  to  have  nerved 
him  for  attempting  it,  was  the  final,  closing  service  to  the  state  of 
the  old  man  moving  in  the  foreground  yonder,  Samuel,  the  last 
of  the  Judges.  He  has  his  protege  with  him.  But  when  the  time 
actually  comes  for  him  to  be  presented  in  convention,  his  charm- 
ing, native  modesty  asserts  itself  and  he  flees  and  hides  among  the 
wagons  of  the  camp.  When  at  last  he  is  found  and  brought  forth 
he  is  seen  to  have  that  gift  by  which  alone  in  primitive  times  a 
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man  most  seemed  worthy  to  rule — he  is  "goodly."  That  is,  he 
is  a  large  man  ;  from  his  shoulders  and  upwards  he  towers  above 
all  the  people.  This  very  fact  of  his  stature  so  strikes  the  people's 
imagination  and  so  fires  their  enthusiasm  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  nation's  history,  is  raised  the  shout — so  oft  repeated  down 
the  ages  since — "God  save  the  King!" 

Such  was  the  scene  at  the  coronation  of  this  first  of  a  new 
succession  of  monarchs,  this  choice  young  man  of  the  people,  this 
first  and  foremost  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  this  stalwart  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 

Now,  let  the  curtain  fall,  if  you  will,  upon  his  first  act  and 
let  twenty  years  be  understood  to  elapse ;  then  let  it  rise  again, 
this  time  upon  the  last  act.  Once  more  the  scene  is  in  the  open 
air ;  but  it  is  a  scene  larger  than  the  first  one,  for  it  occupies  two 
mountain  slopes.  On  the  southern  slope  of  Moreh,  by  the  little 
town  of  Shunem,  a  camp  is  pitched — the  camp  of  the  Philistines. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  on  the  rise  of  Mount  Gilboa, 
keeping  as  is  usual  the  heights  which  are  their  security,  is  the 
army  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  night  at  first,  but  slowly  as  upon 
a  stage  the  day  begins  to  break  and  with  it  breaks  the  battle. 
All  day  long  it  rages,  but  it  is  seen  only  in  broken  snatches  like 
the  glimpses  of  a  battle  acted  on  a  stage.  In  one  of  these  glimpses, 
out  from  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  conflict,  a  single, 
lone  figure  emerges  in  form  and  stature  like  the  figure  of  a  king. 
But  how  changed !  The  battle  must  have  gone  against  him ;  he  is 
fleeing.  His  helmet  is  gone  from  his  head;  the  polish  of  the 
sacred  oil  is  grimed  upon  his  breastplate;  he  has  cast  away  his 
shield  in  flight  and  the  only  pieces  of  his  former  panoply  he  car- 
ries are  the  sword  at  his  side  and  the  spear  in  his  hand.  Yonder 
he  stops  and,  as  he  leans  upon  his  spear,  you  can  see  that  he  is 
breathless,  weak,  exhausted,  terrified  and  desperate.  He  is  sore 
wounded ;  for  the  archers  have  hit  him.  And  even  now  the  dizzi- 
ness and  desperation  of  defeat  and  death  are  on  him.  Already  his 
three  sons  have  fallen  before  him;  his  armor  bearer  lies  dead 
beside  him ;  and  a  single  fierce  Amalekite,  the  nearest  of  his  pur- 
suers, is  almost  upon  him.  But,  determined  even  in  the  end  to 
defeat  at  least  the  assassin,  he  draws  from  his  own  side  his  own 
sword  and  falls  upon  it.  His  broken  army,  surging  in  their  flight, 
come  up,  see  what  has  happened  and  flee,  raising  for  the  first  time 
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in  its  history  that  other  cry — so  oft  repeated  since  and  with  such 
dread  import— "The  King— the  King  is  dead."  Thus,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  the  pride  of  Israel  fell  down,  self-slain. 

Now,  I  have  drawn  these  two  pictures,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  to  point  thereby  the  contrast  between  the  two  extremes 
in  that  process  which  I  have  named  the  Unmaking  of  a  Man.  I 
would  like  to  trace  now,  if  I  can,  what  seem  to  me  to  be  its  sev- 
eral separate  stages.  In  the  life  of  Saul,  as  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  in  which  sin  runs  an  unchecked  course,  I  can  discover  four 
of  these ;  four  stadia,  if  you  will.  At  the  end  each  one  of  these 
comes  on  to  a  climax ;  at  each  of  these  points  of  climax,  too,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  turn  and  go  back;  the  choice  or  issue  in  each 
case  also  is  forced  by  a  different  kind  of  person,  and,  lastly,  the 
appeal  each  time  is  grounded  in  a  different  motive. 

The  first  of  these  stages  is  that  in  which  a  man  does  wrong 
but  thinks  he  will  not  be  found  out.  He  does  wrong,  I  say,  delib- 
erately; but  he  does  it  only  because  he  believes  he  will  never 
be  discovered  or  detected.  In  the  case  of  Saul  this  period  came 
to  its  climax  in  an  incident  at  Ramah.  With  an  army  of  200,000 
men  he  had  occupied  the  city  of  Amalek,  but  instead  of  slaying 
the  King,  Agag,  honorably  in  battle,  he  had  kept  him  alive — per- 
haps for  private  torture,  perhaps  to  grace  a  public  spectacle. 
And  instead  of  dividing  the  booty,  he  had  kept  it  all  for  himself, 
sparing  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  and  the  fatlings  and 
the  lambs.  And  he  did  this  all  thinking  not  to  be  found  out.  The 
only  man  of  whose  detection  he  was  afraid  was  Samuel;  and 
surely  he  is  far  away.  But  the  very  next  day  Samuel  unexpectedly 
comes  to  visit  him.  And  Saul  comes  out  to  meet  him,  deceitful, 
yet  feeling  secure  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  shrewdness.  But 
Samuel  takes  him  to  task  and  says :  "Why  did  you  take  that  king 
alive?  And  why  do  you  keep  him  thus?"  And  Saul  lies.  He  says, 
"I  didn't."  But  the  older  man  says,  "I  see  him  there,  yonder, 
behind  the  skirtfolds  of  your  tent.  I  would  like  to  be  deceived, 
but  have  I  not  eyes?  And,  furthermore,  why  did  you  not  divide 
equally  all  that  spoil?"  And  again  Saul  lies.  He  says,  "I  did." 
"But  you  didn't.  Can't  I  hear  ?  What  means  this  bleating  of  the 
sheep  and  lowing  of  the  oxen  in  my  ears,  right  there,  yonder, 
behind  the  camp  ?"  And  Saul,  still  trying  to  excuse  himself,  says : 
"Yes.     Ah  !  well,  the  people,  the  people  did  it."    And  when  caught 
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in  that  also  he  quibbles  still  another  time  and  says:  "Well,  I  con 
fess  I  did  it.  But  I  took  them  for  sacrifice."  And  the  older 
man,  having  tried  him  again  and  again,  turns  with  growing  dis- 
appointment and  disgust  and  leaves  him.  And  as  Samuel  does 
this  Saul  lays  hold  of  his  robe.  It  parts — and  he  is  left  standing, 
holding  it.  This  is  the  first  tableau  picture  of  desertion,  the  first 
scene  of  separation  between  a  wicked  man  and  his  friends. 

Now  this,  I  say,  in  an  ordinary  life,  is  the  first  stage  of  a 
course  of  sin.  It  is  a  period  during  which  one  does  wrong,  but 
does  it  only  because  he  believes  he  will  never  be  found  out.  It  is 
the  first  in  point  of  age  as  it  is  in  order  of  sequence.  It  is  the 
period  which,  in  the  little  boy's  life,  culminates  when  he  is  caught 
in  his  first  lie.  In  the  grown  man  it  culminates  when  something 
comes  out  that  reveals  a  course  he  thought  he  could  keep  hidden. 
At  best  the  attempt  is  foolish.  One  always  will  be  found  out. 
The  very  law  of  procedure  is  such  that  in  time  one  becomes  care- 
less and  neglects  some  of  the  precautions  that  insured  secrecy  be- 
fore. And  will  you  notice,  please,  that  at  this  stage  the  thing 
that  can  correct  him  is  reproof.  This  must  come  from  an  older 
man.  When  thus  caught  one  may  turn  face  about  and  go  back. 
That  is  his  chance.  If  he  does  not  go  back  from  here  he  will 
pass  on  from  this  point  into  the  second  period. 

This  second  stage  is  that  in  which  for  a  while  a  man  next 
goes  on  doing  what  is  wrong  but  not  caring  now  who  knows  it. 
He  still  knows  well  enough  and  sees  clearly  enough  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  but  he  chooses  the  wrong  deliberately. 
He  hopes  to  get  satisfaction  by  going  into  it  extravagantly  enough. 
In  Saul's  case,  the  day  after  Samuel  left  him  at  Ramah  he  broke 
camp  and  started  South.  He  decided  now  to  establish  a  capital 
and  to  open  a  court,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  at  Michmash. 
Here  he  gathered  20,000  men  about  him  as  a  bodyguard  and 
began  to  live  openly  and  flagrantly  a  life  of  profligacy.  After 
this  has  gone  on  for  a  while  the  change  which  it  produces  in  him 
is  reflected  in  his  several  set,  deliberate  attempts  to  murder  that 
member  of  his  staff  of  whose  popularity  he  has  grown  jealous. 
Once  he  flings  a  javelin  at  David ;  again  by  trickery  he  tries  to 
murder  him  in  bed,  and  lastly  he  invites  him  to  a  place  at  his  own 
banquet  board  at  the  two  days'  Feast  of  the  New  Moon.  It  is 
here,  in  this  banquet  hall,  that  the  climax  of  the  second  period 
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comes.  The  king,  with  Abner  and  his  generals,  are  in  their 
places ;  so  is  Jonathan ;  but  David's  place  is  empty.  With  grow- 
ing anger  and  chagrin  the  king  notices  on  the  second  day  that 
it  is  still  empty,  and  he  asks  for  David.  Then  it  is  that  Jonathan 
steps  in.  He  rises  in  his  place  and  tries  to  reason  with  the  king. 
Whereupon,  all  his  pent-up  rage  coming  out,  Saul  flings  a  poi- 
soned spear  at  Jonathan,  his  own  son,  who  flees  away  to  plight 
allegiance  to  David.  This  is  the  second  tableau  picture  of  deser- 
tion. Here  again  was  a  chance.  Here  Saul  could  have  turned; 
but  he  did  not.  When  Jonathan  had  left  him,  he  stupidly  sat  on ; 
he  drowned  his  feelings  in  more  copious  draughts  of  wine  and 
turned  the  sacred  festival  into  a  Bacchanalian  rout. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  second  stage;  the  stage  in  which  one  still 
knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but  chooses  the 
wrong  deliberately  and  hopes  to  find  satisfaction  by  going  into  it 
extravagantly.  The  first  has  led  into  the  second.  As  the  motive 
in  the  first  was  mercenary  profit,  so  here  the  motive  is  a  kind  of 
pleasure.  All  this  can  be  endured  by  other  people  up  to  a  certain 
point;  but  only  to  a  given  point.  Then  some  one  takes  him  to 
task.  This  time  it  is  a  young  man  as  before  it  was  an  older  one. 
This  time  the  nature  of  the  appeal  is  to  the  reason  as  before 
it  was  reproof.  Here  he  has  his  second  chance  to  turn.  If  he 
does  not  turn  now,  this  second  type  of  person  leaves  him. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  stage,  or  epoch  or  period  or  phase 
of  sin.  In  this  stage  it  is  that  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  breaks  down.  In  it  one  loses,  note,  the  very 
ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong;  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  distinguish  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad.  In  the  case 
of  Saul  this  period  is  the  period  of  his  senseless  pursuit  of  David 
and  its  climax  comes  in  that  incident  in  the  Cave  of  Engedi. 
There  David  finds  Saul  asleep.  If  Saul  had  found  David  so,  he 
would  have  killed  him.  But  with  David  a  sense  of  decency  and 
obligation  in  conduct  is  still  clear.  He  will  shame  him  into  a  sense 
of  honor.  What  he  actually  does  is  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  mantle 
to  show  how  close  he  has  been  and  to  take  the  spear  at  his  head  to 
show  with  what  a  weapon  he  might  have  easily  killed  him  and 
go  off  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  mountain  slope.  There  he  calls 
across,  wakes  him,  shows  what  he  has  done,  and,  suggesting  that 
he  send  his  servant  to  get  the  spear,  leaves  it  standing  in  the 
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ground  and  disappears  along  the  crest  of  the  Valley  of  Engedi ; 
the  third  tableau  picture  of  desertion. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  third  stage.  In  it  the  senses  become  so 
blinded  that  standards  of  conduct  become  confused.  In  this 
period  the  mind  moves  unequally  and  disproportionately;  deep, 
unfathomable  questions  about  oneself  stir  the  soul ;  new  and  mys- 
terious chambers  of  self-consciousness  are  opened;  things  distort 
themselves,  they  assume  false  relations,  and  a  man's  life  comes  to 
be  like  the  course  of  a  ship  with  a  defective  compass.  At  this 
point  one  juggles  with,  reasons  and  applies  false  sophistry;  he 
excuses  everything  in  himself  and  conceives  false  hatreds  toward 
other  people;  instead  of  realizing  that  he  deserves  punishment, 
he  makes  himself  believe  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  from  being  pursued 
he  changes  into  a  pursuer.  Last  of  all,  he  comes  to  the  point 
where,  because  he  cannot  see  it,  he  decides  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  This  one  error  fills  him  with 
faults  and  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sins.  The  only  person 
here  who  can  be  of  any  use  is  a  rival.  The  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
shame  him.  Here  again  is  a  turning  point.  If  here  one  does  not 
turn,  he  drops  into  the  fourth  and  last  stage. 

This  stage  is  more  difficult  to  define  accurately  than  any  of 
the  other  three,  and  that  because  it  is  the  resultant  of  them  all 
and  in  part  a  reaction  from  them  all.  It  is  the  period  in  which 
the  man  who  sins  becomes  intensely  lonely.  In  the  case  of  Saul, 
the  culmination  of  this  last  period  came  on  that  last  night  before 
the  battle  of  Gilboa.  On  the  ridge  below  the  mountain  where 
the  army  was  encamped  was  Endor,  meaning  literally  the  Spring 
of  Dor.  By  that  spring  there  was  a  cave,  and  in  that  cave  there 
dwelt  in  solitude  a  lone,  mysterious  woman.  To  her,  as  to  one 
who  held  converse  with  the  other  world,  there  came  at  dead  of 
night  three  strangers.  One  was  Abner,  one,  so  says  tradition, 
was  a  man  called  Amassa,  and  the  third  was  a  man  of  stalwart 
frame,  his  face  all  muffled  in  his  mantle  for  disguise;  it  was  the 
king.  In  answer  to  his  question,  the  oracle  warns  him  that  he  and 
his  whole  family  will  die  to-morrow  unless  he  does  something. 
That  is  to  say,  he  could  still  go  back ;  he  could  make  overtures  to 
David,  join  him  at  Ziklak  and  so  make  the  combined  armies  strong 
enough  to  defeat  their  common  enemy  next  day.  If  not,  his  sons 
will  be  slain.     But  to  do    this  he  refuses.     And  here  comes  the 
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last,  final  parting,  tableau  picture  of  desertion;  the  very  ghost 
itself  sinking  back  into  the  pit  of  the  earth  from  whence  it  came. 
'Then  Saul  fell  down  straightway  with  his  face  upon  the  earth. 
And  he  lay  there  all  that  night ;  for  he  was  sore  afraid." 

Such  is  the  last  stage ;  that  in  which  a  soul,  becoming  lonely, 
seeks  somewhere  to  go,  some  one  to  commune  with.  It  has  been 
estranged  in  the  first  stage  from  God,  in  the  second  from  men, 
while  in  the  third  it  has  been  allowed  just  to  go  its  own  course  to 
its  own  confusion.  Last  of  all,  it  comes  into  a  stage  of  abject, 
awful  loneliness.  For  even  a  bad  man  can  be  lonely.  The  human 
soul  is  a  collection  of  many  forces,  very  different  in  kind,  sus- 
ceptible of  co-ordination  and  therefore  of  subordination  and  so  of 
harmony  and  peace.  Even  in  the  most  hardened  and  perverted 
nature  there  is  pain  going  on  inside.  This  pain  is  that  of  lone- 
liness. The  very  nature  cries  out  for  companionship.  Naturally 
this  is  with  God  or  with  man,  or  with  both.  But  one  who  is  too 
proud  to  go  back  to  either  must  yet  go  somewhere ;  he  seeks  com- 
panionship in  questionable  places.  As  Hawthorne  says  in  his  story 
of  Lady  Eleanor's  Mantle,  "He  who  breaks  all  bonds  of  human 
sympathy  must  keep  company  with  fallen  angels." 

Such  then  are  the  four  stages  through  which  the  course  of 
sin  will  naturally  run.  It  is  like  a  canal  with  four  locks.  There 
are  four  points  at  which  one  period  ends,  either  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  and  go  back,  or  to  sink  down  much  lower  to  the 
next.  All  life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  long  silent  growths  and 
of  a  corresponding  series  of  quick,  decisive  actions  following  these. 
The  soberness  of  life  is  kept  by  the  fact  that  everything  unseen 
proceeds  so  gradually ;  the  intensity  of  life  is  kept  by  the  fact  that 
everything  we  see  occurs  so  suddenly.  When  the  point  is  reached 
each  of  these  four  locks  is  found  to  be  kept  by  a  different  kind 
of  person  and  at  each  point  the  ground  of  appeal  is  a  different  one. 
Saul,  in  his  tent  at  Ramah,  visited  by  Samuel,  the  old  man 
who  reproves  him — this  closes  the  period  in  which  he  did  wrong 
thinking  not  to  be  caught.  Saul,  at  the  banquet  in  his  palace  at 
Michmash,  addressed  by  Jonathan,  the  young  man,  who  reasons 
with  him — this  closes  the  period  in  which,  still  knowing  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  he  does  wrong,  not  caring  who 
knows  it.  Saul,  asleep  in  the  cavern  of  Engedi,  waked  by  the 
calling  of  David,  his  rival,  who  has  spared  his  life,  and  now 
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shames  him  by  appealing  to  a  standard  of  honor  fixed  and  cer- 
tain— this  closes  the  period  in  which  he  merely  blundered  and 
floundered  from  one  mistake  into  another.  Saul,  visiting  by  night 
the  Witch  of  Endor,  refusing  to  respond  to  the  plea  of  affection, 
falling  on  his  face  and  lying  on  the  ground  all  night  in  sore 
despair,  deserted  by  the  very  phantom  figure  of  the  dead — this 
closes  the  last  stage. 

Now  I  have  made  this  study  in  order  to  make  sin  appear 
familiar.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  sin  in  the  abstract,  but  so  hard  to 
recognize  it  in  the  concrete.  Sin  has  grown  to  be  a  word  of  ser- 
mons, a  word  of  prayers,  but  not  often,  I  fear,  a  word  of  men's 
hearts.  Of  sin  as  a  doctrine  we  often  think ;  of  sin  as  a  persistent 
presence,  as  an  element  in  life,  we  very  seldom  think.  And  yet, 
come  to  think  of  it,  sin  is  in  reality  the  most  real  thing  we  ever 
have  to  deal  with.  And  its  stages,  too,  are  sharply  marked.  In 
the  running  of  its  natural  course  the  rules  by  which  it  operates  in 
a  soul  when  it  has  gained  a  hold  there  are  as  simple — or  as  com- 
plex, if  you  will — as  those  by  which  a  disease  runs  its  course  in 
a  body.  If  I  take  sin  into  my  life  the  infection  is  as  certain  as  is 
that  if  I  take  virus  into  my  blood. 

There  are  things  in  every  life  like  those  in  the  life  of  this 
man,  varying  according  to  degree  and  station  and  condition.  We 
are  not  all  King  Sauls ;  we  are  all  human.  Do  you  want  to  know 
why  it  is  that  men  grow  prematurely  old  ?  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  mystic  handwriting  on  their  faces  ?  It  needs 
no  Champollion  to  explain  this.  It  is  because  that,  in  the  family, 
in  the  social  circle,  in  business,  in  public  affairs,  everywhere,  they 
have  with  them  sin.  In  not  every  life,  perhaps,  are  the  stages  so 
sharply  marked  as  they  are  in  this  special  one ;  but  if  left  alone 
they  come  in  the  same  succession.  The  appeals  to  turn  also  come 
from  these  same  four  sources  and  are  based  upon  these  same  con- 
siderations. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  these  are  your  sins.  Do  you  think  you 
can  go  on  doing  wrong  and  never  be  detected?  "Be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out."  Do  you  think  you  can  find  any  pleasure 
in  going  further  into  wrong  openly,  not  caring  who  knows  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  such  pleasures  are  apples  of  Sodom,  they  crumble  at 
the  touch.  Do  you  even  allow  yourself  to  sink  into  that  bog 
where  one  can  only  flounder  and  no  longer  see  the  right  and 
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wrong?  Beware,  beware!  Madness  lies  that  way.  Do  you,  in 
some  darksome  moment,  think  to  stop  it  all  as  this  man  did? 
Alas !  Poor  Saul,  falling  on  his  own  sword !  Did  he  escape  ?  He 
escaped  from  the  Amalekite.  But  who  can  say  upon  what  strange 
and  yet  familiar  shore  of  some  other  world  the  poor,  deluded, 
disappointed  spirit  would  find,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  had  not 
escaped  from  anything  worth  while ;  might  find  himself  appalled 
to  meet  there  his  old  personality  which  even  death  could  not  kill ; 
find  himself  compelled  to  take  up  anew,  in  another  existence,  that 
struggle  from  which  no  man  can  escape  so  long  as  he  is  the  same 
man. 

There  remains  just  one  more  point,  but  that  a  vital  one.  It 
brings  the  whole  discussion  to  conclusion.  Is  there  forgiveness  of 
sin  ?  Can  this  course  at  any  point  be  stopped  ?  By  the  grace^of 
God,  yes.  True,  life  is  too  short  for  a  man  to  go  back  over  the 
whole  course  step  by  step.  He  cannot  change  it  very  greatly ;  but 
he  can  change  himself.  That  is  to  say,  the  Almighty  can.  "God 
can  interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul  the  mistake,  Saul 
the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now — and  bid  him  awake  from  the 
dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himself  set  clear  and  safe 
in  a  new  light,  a  new  life — by  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  win- 
ning intensified  bliss,  and  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose,  by 
the  struggles  in  this." 

But  will  he  do  it  ?  Answer,  yes.  And  that  because  it  is  worth 
doing. 

He  is  still  the  same  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory, — ere  error  had  bent 
The  broad  brow  from  its  daily  communion ;  and  still,  though  much  spent 
Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  front  you,  the  same.    God  did  choose, 
To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite  lose. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ORATION. 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  American 

History. 

The  closing  lines  of  "Paradise  Lost"  present  to  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  eviction  of  our  first  parents  from  Eden.  The  dread 
sentence  has  been  pronounced,  those  charged  with  its  execution 
have  come,  and  the  little  procession  of  culprits  and  executioners 
has  taken  up  the  march  to  the  eastern  gate.  "High  in  front 
advanc'd  the  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd.  In 
either  hand  the  hastening  angel"  having  "caught  our  ling'ring 
parents  ...  to  the  eastern  gate  led  them  direct,  and  down 
the  cliff  to  the  subjected  plain,  then  disappeared." 

Cast  out,  alone,  condemned  to  labor  and  toil,  they  turned,  and 
"looking  back  on  the  eastern  side  beheld  of  Paradise,  so  late  their 
happy  seat,  waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate  with 
dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms."  "Some  natural  tears 
they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  soon.  The  world  was  all  before 
them  where  to  choose." 

On  this  occasion,  and  considering  the  event  we  have  assem- 
bled to  celebrate,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  remind  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  that  in  a  certain  sense  you 
have  been  evicted.  For  some  years  past  the  University  has  been 
to  you  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden,  and  to-day  you  stand  without 
the  gate.  You  indeed  have  not  been  driven  out  in  anger,  for 
you  have  not  stripped  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  its  fruit,  nor 
done  it  any  intentional  harm.  Yet  to-day  you  will  stand  without 
the  gate,  on  the  subjected  plain,  and  the  world  is  all  before  you 
where  to  choose.  If,  as  you  look  back,  you  too  see  faces  at  the 
gate,  let  them  be  those  of  old  companions  who  wave  you  Godspeed 
and  come  again. 

But  this  first  eviction  is  of  deeper  interest.  The  shock  of  it 
seems  to  have  affected  the  mental  attitude  of  the  sons  of  Adam 
and  from  his  day  to  this  the  mass  of  men,  in  their  own  opinions 
at  least,  have  been  standing  on  the  "subjected  plain."  To  them 
the  splendid  march  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  has  ever  been  down  the  cliff  from  a  happier  state 
in  some  imaginary  Eden,  from  which  they  are  shut  out  by  dread- 
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ful  faces  and  fiery  arms.  The  honesty,  purity,  simplicity  of  the 
good  old  times ;  the  corruption,  venality,  degeneracy  of  the  present 
has  ever  been  the  cry  and,  never  was  it  louder  than  in  this  blessed 
land  and  at  this  blessed  moment. 

A  very  hasty  examination  of  the  public  prints,  of  the  utter- 
ances of  public  men,  and  of  the  lamentations  of  the  moralists  is 
enough  to  show  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  an  imaginary  America, 
where  all  things  were  better  than  they  are  to-day ;  of  a  land  where 
none  were  very  rich  and  none  very  poor,  where  all  men  lived  the 
simple  life  and  where  the  square  deal  was  shared  by  everyone. 

The  holders  of  this  pleasant  belief  maintain  that  the  men  in 
public  life  to-day  are  of  baser  stuff  than  were  the  sages  who 
guided  the  Republic  through  the  storm  of  revolution,  and  upheld 
the  hands  of  the  first  President ;  that  in  the  good  old  times,  when 
the  Republic  was  seated  in  Eden  the  office  sought  the  man  "and 
the  man  administered  the  office  as  a  public  trust  for  the  public 
good;  that  the  light  of  the  Senate  went  out  when  Clay  and 
Webster  left  it,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  forced  to  grope  in 
outer  darkness ;  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  people  were 
so  money-mad,  so  infected  with  the  spirit  of  commercialism,  so 
ridden  by  monopolies  and  so  oppressed  by  trusts,  or  when  the 
gate  was  so  thronged  with  dreadful  faces  and  with  fiery  arms. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  many  of  the  conditions  of  which  we  com- 
plain were  utterly  unknown  to  the  men  who  founded  our  Repub- 
lic. But  it  is  equally  true  that  they  had  troubles  of  their  own, 
which  bore  just  as  heavily  on  them  and  seemed  just  as  difficult 
of  adjustment  as  any  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  industrial  rights  of 
man;  they  were  striving  to  secure  the  political  rights  of  man. 
We  complain  of  trusts,  of  corporations,  of  restraint  of  trade,  of 
the  concentration  of  capital  in  great  industrial  enterprises.  The 
fathers  stood  in  fear  of  political  trusts,  of  sectionalism,  of  State 
jealousies,  of  combinations  of  States  to  further  certain  interests 
of  political  anarchy.  We  are  seeking  to  determine  the  proper 
governmental  control  of  industrial  conditions.  On  them  fell  the 
task  of  creating  and  establishing  the  very  government  to  which 
we  appeal. 

At  the  outset  of  our  national  career,  when  the  thirteen  rebel- 
lious colonies  declared  their  majority,  threw  off  parental  allegiance 
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and  set  up  housekeeping  for  themselves,  they  were  compelled  to 
create  a  government  not  for  one,  but  for  thirteen  republics,  dif- 
fering radically  in  traditions,  in  trade,  in  occupation,  in  almost  all 
things  that  go  to  make  a  social  organization.  The  task  was  a 
hard  one,  and  little  wonder  that  the  first  attempt  ended  in  utter 
failure.  No  sooner  was  the  stress  of  war  and  the  enemy  gone 
than  the  States  fell  to  quarreling.  They  attacked  each  other's 
trade  and  commerce;  they  failed  to  pay  their  respective  shares 
of  the  national  expenses ;  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  foreign 
debt,  and  refused  to  invest  Congress  with  the  most  necessary 
power.  That  body  having  no  authority  to  regulate  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  all  control  of  it  passed  from  the  impotent  States, 
and  each  foreign  power  imposed  such  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions as  best  suited  its  own  interest.  Gold  and  silver  were  no- 
where to  be  seen,  no  uniform  circulation  medium  existed,  and  in 
its  place  were  as  many  kinds  of  paper  money  as  there  were 
States.  Loss  of  foreign  trade,  exclusion  from  foreign  markets, 
a  source  of  causes  combined  to  ruin  business  and  bring  on  hard 
times,  and  the  cry  for  cheap  money  was  heard  in  the  land.  In 
many  States  the  cry  was  heeded,  the  printing  press  was  set  to 
work,  and  a  flood  of  fiat  money  endowed  with  legal  tender  quali- 
ties was  poured  forth  freely.  In  one  State,  where  the  legislature 
had  the  courage  to  withstand  the  popular  demand,  the  debtors, 
driven  to  desperation,  closed  the  courts,  forced  the  judges  from 
their  benches,  and  would  not  suffer  the  trial  of  suits  for  debt. 
When  the  Governor  called  out  the  militia  to  uphold  the  law  the 
debtors  took  arms,  met  them  in  the  field  and  plunged  the  State 
in  civil  war.  "Their  creed  is,"  General  Knox  wrote  Washington, 
"that  the  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  protected  from 
the  confiscation  of  Great  Britain  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all,  and  he  that 
attempts  opposition  to  the  creed  is  an  enemy  to  equity  and  justice 
and  ought  to  be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  Republic  seemed,  to  its  truest  friends,  to  be  hanging  over 
the  brink  of  ruin.  "What  astonishing  changes,"  said  Washing- 
ton, "a  few  years  are  capable  of  producing ;  no  morn  ever  dawned 
more  favorably  than  ours  did ;  and  no  day  was  ever  more  clouded 
than  the  present.  Without  an  alteration  in  our  present  creed,  the 
superstructure  we  have  been  seven  years  in  raising,  at  the  expense 
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of  so  much  treasure  and  blood,  must  fall.  We  are  fast  verging 
to  anarchy  and  confusion."  "I  am  told  that  even  respectable 
characters  speak  of  a  monarchial  form  of  government  without 
horror."  Jay  was  seriously  alarmed  as  he  beheld  the  greed  for 
money,  the  disregard  of  public  duty  everywhere  apparent.  Never 
since  has  the  Republic  been  in  such  straits.  Yet  no  violent 
remedy  was  applied,  no  agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  no  monarchy 
was  established,  none  of  the  dreaded  evils  came  to  pass.  A  peace- 
able remedy  was  found,  the  Federal  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  and  the  Republic,  so  lately  prostrate,  stood  upon  its 
feet  more  vigorous  than  ever. 

The  principles  of  Federal  government  having  been  deter- 
mined, the  work  of  interpreting  and  applying  them  began,  and 
in  a  few  years'  time  the  Republic  was  again  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
That  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  expediency  of 
this  measure,  the  justice  of  that,  the  constitutionality  of  another, 
was  to  be  expected.  But  there  arose  in  the  land  the  old  cry  of 
fraud,  corruption,  dishonest  men.  A  strong  faction  beheld  in 
every  measure  of  the  administration,  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  handiwork  of  men  animated  by  greed,  and  destitute  of  patri- 
otism. British  gold  determined  the  foreign  policy;  "Hamilton's 
Mermidons,"  "the  corrupt  treasury  squadron,"  regulated  the 
domestic  policy.  "They  are  endeavoring,"  said  Jefferson,  "to  sub- 
mit us  to  the  substance,  as  they  have  already  to  the  forms  of 
the  British  government,"  meaning  by  forms  the  annual  ball  on 
the  President's  birthday,  the  speech  at  the  opening  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  formal  answer  of  each  House,  and  the  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  to  deliver  its  answer,  and  the  bonfires 
and  fireworks  which  had  attended  the  second  inauguration.  The 
seeds  of  luxury  were  said  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  demo- 
cratic soil  of  America,  and  freedom  and  equality  were  fast  being 
eclipsed  by  pride  of  birth  and  arrogance  of  power.  The  Presi- 
dent was  debauching  the  country ;  he  was  seeking  a  crown. 

For  a  while  the  great  President  met  this  abuse  with  cold  dis- 
dain. "The  publications  in  the  newspapers,"  said  he,  "are  an 
outrage  on  decency."  But  long  continuance  wore  his  patience  out, 
and  even  from  him  came  the  declaration,  "I  had  rather  be  in  my 
grave  than  in  my  present  situation ;  I  had  rather  be  on  my  farm 
than  be  emperor  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  charge  me  with  want- 
ing to  be  a  king." 
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Again  the  prophets  of  evil,  those  who  saw  the  gate  with 
dreadful  faces,  thronged  and  fiery  arms,  were  mistaken.  No 
king  arose,  no  monarchy  was  set  Up  to  trouble  the  country,  which 
steadily  grew  richer,  stronger,  more  prosperous  with  each  suc- 
ceeding day. 

In  Jefferson's  term  came  the  first  great  expansion  of  our 
country,  and  once  more  ruin  stared  it  in  the  face.  Republics 
should  be  small,  and  no  true  friend  of  his  country  would  wish  to 
see  her  flag  planted  beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  glance  at  the  map 
was  enough  to  show  that  the  natural,  God-given  boundary  of  the 
Republic  was  the  Mississippi  River. 

Generations  must  pass  before  States  would  be  carved  from 
that  wild  domain,  and  when  they  were  formed  did  any  one  sup- 
pose the  commercial  States  of  the  seaboard  would  permit  their 
prosperity  to  depend  on  the  votes  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, whose  trade  and  commerce  consisted  of  cheating  Indians 
and  steering  flatboats  down  a  river  ?  No  political  bounds  devised 
by  man  could  long  hold  together  such  a  conglomeration  of  States. 
Ruin  must  follow,  for  expansion  to-day  means  disunion  to-mor- 
row. Would  to  heaven  there  was  a  perpetual  decree  securing  to 
the  Indians  the  quiet  possession  of  the  country  they  now  enjoy 
and  a  vast  deal  more  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But 
what  a  commentary  has  time  made  on  all  these  fears !  The  dread- 
ful faces  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  of  all  the  many  serv- 
ices of  Jefferson  to  his  country,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  is 
the  greatest. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in- 
dustrial issues  played  minor  part.  The  Constitution  indeed  pro- 
vided that  Congress  should  have  power  to  regulate  trade  between 
the  States.  But  when  the  fathers  used  those  words  they  had  no 
conception  of  the  interstate  commerce  of  our  day,  nor  of  a  time 
when  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the  States  would  become 
the  most  serious  duty  of  Congress.  When  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention met  in  this  city  not  a  telegraph  line,  not  a  railroad,  not 
a  steamboat  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  joint  stock  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  five  States  was  unknown.  The  evil 
to  be  prevented  was  the  restraint  of  trade  by  the  States,  as  when 
New  York  treated  her  sister  States  as  foreign  countries,  and 
required  every  farmer  who  brought  his  cabbage  over  the  Hudson 
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from  New  Jersey,  or  down  the  Sound  from  Connecticut,  to  enter 
and  clear  at  her  Custom  House  and  pay  dues.  As  when  New 
Jersey,  in  retaliation,  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  New  York's  light- 
house at  Sandy  Hook.  As  when  several  States  taxed  the  manu- 
factured products  of  their  neighbors,  if  made  from  raw  material, 
which  had  been  imported. 

Nobody,  therefore,  considered  trade  restrained  when  Vir- 
ginia gave  John  Fitch  sole  and  absolute  right  to  move  boats  by 
steam  in  all  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  when  New 
York  made  a  like  gift  to  Fulton  and  Livingston.  The  attempt 
of  Fitch  ended  in  failure,  and  his  monopoly  came  to  naught. 
But  Fulton  succeeded,  and  during  sixteen  years  not  a  vessel 
was  moved  by  steam  on  any  of  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York  unless  the  license  of  the  Fulton-Livingston  Com- 
pany was  first  obtained.  Here  was  a  monopoly  well  worth  hav- 
ing, and  as  the  Jerseymen  looked  across  the  river  they  saw 
dreadful  faces  and  fiery  arms.  But  even  then  the  swiftness  of 
Jersey  justice  was  proverbial,  and  the  legislature  made  haste  to 
strike  back.  New  York  had  authorized  the  Fulton  Company  to 
seize  any  steam-moved  craft,  boat,  engine,  tackle  and  apparel 
found  navigating  the  waters  of  the  State  without  a  Fulton  license. 
New  Jersey,  therefore,  ordained  that  if  anybody  did  seize  such  a 
boat  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  the  owners  might,  in 
return,  seize  any  boat  belonging  to  any  citizen  of  New  York 
found  on  any  of  the  waters  of  New  Jersey.  Therefore,  the  Ful- 
ton Company  threatened  to  grant  no  licenses  to  run  steamboats 
to  New  Jersey,  stop  its  steam  ferry  to  Paulus  Hook,  and  ruin 
New  Brunswick.  Happily  these  threats  were  never  carried  out, 
for  the  company  had  troubles  enough  without  seeking  more.  A 
creature,  destitute  of  all  respect  for  vested  rights,  determined  to 
test  the  issue,  and  put  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  and  sent  it  up 
to  Albany.  The  monopolists  applied  to  the  Chancellor  for  an 
injunction,  and  when  he  refused  to  grant  it  took  their  case  to 
the  Court  of  Errors,  which  reversed  the  decision,  upheld  the  law 
and  granted  an  injunction.  Here,  surely,  was  a  case  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  But  Congress 
did  not  venture  to  interfere,  and  the  monopoly  continued  to 
flourish  for  twelve  more  years,  and  was  then  destroyed  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Once,  mdocd,  Congress  attempted  to  lay  a  tonnage  duty  on 
the  boats  navigating  the  Erie  (anal.  They  were  engaged,  it  was 

said,  in  interstate  commerce,  as  assuredly  they  were.  But  the 
legislature  of  New  York  hade  defiance  to  Congress  and  requested 
the  Governor  to  call  it  in  special  session,  if  such  a  duty  was 
levied,  and  Congress  took  the  hint.  Not  till  Jackson  ruled  the 
land  did  the  real  struggle  with  monopoly  begin. 

Twenty  years  of  extraordinary  industrial  development  had 
brought  the  country  to  very  much  such  a  condition  as  we  face 
at  this  moment.  Manufacturers  had  grown  up  and  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly ;  corporations  were  numerous ;  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  been  improved ;  canals,  steamboats,  turnpikes  were  every- 
where, and  the  railroad  had  passed  through  the  experimental 
period  and  had  become  a  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  people. 
New  industries  had  arisen ;  old  ones  had  expanded ;  some  great 
fortunes  had  been  amassed ;  a  great  body  of  workers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  had  been  called  into  existence;  trade  unions  were 
forming,  and  a  workingman's  party  was  already  troubling  the 
politicians  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  prosperity  of  the  country, 
was  known  to  Europe  and  each  year  a  hundred  thousand  immi- 
grants landed  on  our  shore,  and  the  familiar  complaints  of  assisted 
emigration,  alien  paupers,  America  as  the  dumping  ground  of 
Europe,  became  as  well  known  in  the  thirties  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  plainly  intended  that  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  should  be  gold  and  silver.  But  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  and  the  astonishing  industrial  growth  made 
this  impossible,  and  the  government  having  failed  to  meet  the 
demand  for  money,  the  States  usurped  its  right.  Power  to  issue 
bills  of  credit  having  been  taken  from  them,  they  chartered  cor- 
porations to  do  what  they  could  not  do,  and  six  hundred  banks 
flooded  the  country  with  paper  money,  supposed  to  be  redeemable 
in  specie.  But  the  soundest  bank  among  them  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  redeem  one-fifth  of  the  notes  it  had  in  circulation. 

Over  all  these  banks  was  the  greatest  monopoly  of  the  day — 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  its  vaults  were  the  government 
deposits  ;  it  was  the  financial  agent  of  the  government ;  its  branches 
were  in  every  State ;  its  notes,  redeemable  in  specie  at  any  branch, 
formed  a  uniform  circulating  medium  that  practically  put  gold  out 
of  circulation;  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  domestic  ex- 
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change  gave  it  a  monopoly  of  that  branch  of  business.  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  its  paid  attorneys,  and  it  could,  by 
gathering  up  the  notes  of  any  State  bank  and  demanding  specie, 
have  driven  it  into  liquidation. 

Such  conditions  were  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  on  a 
social  upheaval,  and  when  it  came  it  was  monopolies,  exemptions, 
special  privileges  that  the  reformers  attacked.  We  see,  it  was 
said,  one  portion  of  the  community  living  in  luxury  and  idleness ; 
we  see  another  engaged  in  occupations  worse  than  useless ;  we  see 
a  third  groaning  under  oppression  and  misery  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  other  two.  We  are,  therefore,  against  all  monopolies  and  ex- 
emptions and  exclusive  privileges.  We  consider  it  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  one  part  of  the  community  to  have  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  college,  while  another  is  restricted  to  the  common  school, 
or  forced  by  poverty  to  have  no  education  at  all,  and  demand  a 
system  of  education  open  equally  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  We 
demand  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt;  we  demand  a 
lien  law  for  mechanics  and  workingmen ;  we  demand  that  the  prop- 
erty of  priests  and  ministers  shall  be  taxed  as  is  that  of  other  men ; 
that  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  great  tracts  of  land  he 
does  not  use  for  farming  purposes,  and  that  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  provided  by  the  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regu- 
late the  currency.  The  faces  of  these  men  were  set  against  every 
custom,  usage,  institution,  law,  which  gave  to  any  corporation, 
association,  company  or  individual  any  privilege,  exemption  or 
right  not  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  State.  A  bank 
could  issue  non-interest-bearing  notes  that  passed  as  currency 
and  were  taken  by  the  State  and  the  people  in  payment  of  taxes, 
and  the  discharge  of  debts.  No  private  citizen  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege ;  therefore  a  bank  was  a  monopoly  restraining  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  man.  A  railroad  or  canal  company  having  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  could  take  the  land  of  a  farmer  against  his 
will  and  force  him  to  accept  such  compensation  as  others  thought 
proper.  No  individual  possessed  this  right,  therefore  canal  and 
railroad  companies  were  monopolies  and  infringed  the  rights  of 
man  to  acquire  and  hold  property.  The  exemption  of  church 
property  from  taxation,  the  concentration  of  capital  in  industrial 
corporations,  the  holding  of  immense  estates,  the  accumulation  of 
great  fortunes,  were  all  unjust  discriminations  against  the  individ- 
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ual,  were  hostile  to  equal  rights  and  ought  to  be  abolished  or  pre- 
vented. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  its  branches  scattered 
over  the  country,  was  dubbed  "the  Hydra-headed  Monster,"  and 
all  banks  were  attacked  as  oppressive  monopolies. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  attacks  on  these  institutions,  published 
in  the  journals  of  that  day  and  for  "Hydra-headed  Monster"  put 
"Octopus,"  and  for  "grinding  monopoly"  put  "trust,"  they  might 
be  used  as  timely  arguments  against  the  corporations  of  which  we 
complain. 

And  now,  once  more  the  dreadful  faces  thronged  the  gate. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  stability  of  society,  the  life 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  said,  were  in  danger.  The  reformers  were 
called  Agrarians,  communists,  levellers,  men  opposed  to  social 
order,  and  the  rights  of  property.  Yet  none  of  the  promised  evils 
came  to  pass.  The  plain  people  took  the  situation  in  hand,  sifted 
the  real  from  the  fancied  evils,  and  applied  sane  corrections.  No 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  no  injury  was  done  the  rights  of 
property.  But  the  workingman  was  given  his  lien  law,  imprison- 
ment for  debt  was  abolished,  the  free  common  school  system  was 
greatly  improved,  the  "Hydra-headed  Monster"  was  killed;  and 
for  a  decade  a  fierce  struggle  was  waged  for  possession  of  the 
corpse. 

This  first  important  industrial  struggle  was  for  equal  rights 
as  against  special  privileges  or  exemptions,  whether  for  individ- 
uals or  corporations.  It  was  an  application  of  the  broad  doc- 
trine, that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  No 
political  organization  of  men  known  as  the  State,  it  was  asserted, 
may  deprive  a  man  of  his  inalienable  rights.  Neither  may  an 
industrial  organization  known  as  a  bank,  a  company,  a  corpora- 
tion, deprive  him  of  his  industrial  rights.  It  was  a  battle  for  the 
square  deal. 

Not  a  word  was  said  at  this  time  of  municipal  ownership, 
State  ownership,  Federal  ownership.  The  nearest  approach  to 
Federal  ownership  was  the  attempt,  in  the  early  forties,  to  per- 
suade the  Federal  government  to  take  over  and  own  the  State 
debts  contracted  in  the  execution  of  wild  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement. But  this  sort  of  proprietorship  Congress  wisely  de- 
clined. 
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In  the  States  the  great  highways  of  trade  and  commerce 
belonged  to  or  were  controlled  by  the  public.  New  York  owned 
the  Erie  Canal ;  the  line  of  railroads  and  canals  that  jpined  the  city 
with  Pittsburgh  were  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  An- 
other had  spent  fifteen  millions  on  her  systems  of  inland  com- 
munication. Three  far  Western  States  were  driven  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  by  immense  debts  rolled  up  in  the  construction  of 
State  railroads  and  State  canals.  More  than  one  Southern  State 
owned  a  great  bank. 

These  conditions  existed  not  because  State  ownership  was 
believed  to  be  sound  policy,  but  because  money  to  construct  such 
works  could  be  had  in  no  other  way.  And  so  was  it  with  munici- 
pal affairs.  The  omnibus  and  the  street  car  existed  in  but  a  few 
cities  and  menaced  no  interests.  Forty  years  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, a  doubling  of  the  population,  a  score  of  inventions,  the 
accumulation  of  great  wealth,  and  the  conversion  of  enormous 
stretches  of  wild  prairie  into  farms  and  ranches  were  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  rise  of  the  great  corporations  that  menace 
us,  and  have  brought  us  to  another  era  of  industrial  reconstruction 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  the  most  instructive  of  them  all.  We  need 
not  doubt  the  outcome.  We  need  not  see  the  dreadful  faces  at  the 
gate,  for  the  people  of  the  country  are  as  well  qualified  to  settle 
their  industrial  rights  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  to  acquire 
their  political  rights  in  the  past. 
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Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  held  its  formal  session  for  the 
reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
on  Saturday,  June  9,  1906,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall,  the  Pro- 
vost in  the  chair. 

Twenty-four  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the 
Department  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending  the  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree.     Their  names  follow : 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
Winifred  Austin:  John  Ezra  Hoyt: 

Hebrew.  Physics. 

Thomas  Bruce  Birch  :  Joseph  Wolstan   Huff: 

Classical   Languages.  Hi  tory. 

Wilton  Wallace  Blancke:  Edmee  Caroline  Lo&enz: 

Classical    Languages.  Romanics. 

John  David  Brook:  Edward  Preston   Moxey,  Jr.: 

Psychology.  Economics. 

Frederic  Anthony  Child:  Abram  Linford  Myers: 

English.  Classical  Languages  and 

Harold  Sellers  Colton:  Pedagogy. 

Zoology.  Ezra  Weston   Pound: 

Maturin  Marie  Dondo:  Romanics. 

Romanics.  Warren  Daub  Renninger: 

Iola  Kay  Eastburn  :  Economics. 

Romanics.  Henrietta    Gibbon    Stratton  : 

Cloyd  Benton  Ewing:  History. 

Economics.  Lewis  Burtron  Hessler 

Allison  Gaw  :  Classical    Languages. 

English.  Alfred  Henry  Stroh  : 

Psychology. 
Helen  Cameron  Thomas  : 
English. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 
Hannah  May  Blake:  Lucy  Middleton  Griscom: 

Zoology.  Chemistry. 

Dunlap  Jamison  McAdam,  Jr.  : 
Chemistry. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  all 
those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-eight  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according  to 
subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  out- 
line of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credential  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  candidate  or 
presenter.     The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the 
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presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  "aye." 


IN  ASTRONOMY: 

Doctor  Eric  Doolittle,  Presenter. 

SAMUEL  GOODWIN  BARTON  was  born  in  Ivyland,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Temple  Col- 
lege in  1903,  and  entered  this  University  in  the  same  year  as  University 
Scholar  in  Astronomy,  taking  as  his  subjects,  Astronomy,  Mathematics 
and  Physics.  He  has  thirty-seven  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  in 
addition,  observatory  and  laboratory  work  to  an  amount  much  in  excess 
of  the  prescribed  minimum. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  several  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Secular  Perturbations  arising  from 
the  Action  of  Saturn  on  Mars,  an  Application  of  the  method  of  Louis 
Arndt." 

The  computation  of  secular  perturbations  requires  the  evaluation 
of  an  elliptic  integral.  To  find  the  modulus  of  the  elliptic  integral  we 
must  solve  a  cubic  equation.  The  number  of  times  it  is  necessary  to 
make  this  solution  makes  it  desirable  to  avoid  it  if  possible.  Arndt  has 
accomplished  this  by  making  the  integration  depend  upon  Weierstrassian 
integrals. 

This  method  has  not,  heretofore,  been  applied  to  the  computation 
of  an  actual  problem.  This  thesis  is  the  application  to  Saturn  on  Mars. 
The  introduction  gives  a  development  of  the  theory,  as  the  original 
paper  of  Arndt  is  not  easily  accessible.  The  conclusion  compares  Arndt's 
method  with  that  of  G.  W.  Hill.  It  is  found  by  the  computation  that 
in  Arndt's  formulae  in  several  instances  expressions  occur  which  are  the 
difference  of  two  nearly  equal  quantities,  thus  introducing  inaccuracies 
in  the  logarithmic  computation.  The  additional  accuracy  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  formulae  of  Hill  appears  to  the  author  to  be  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  additional  labor  involved. 

C.  L.  Doolittle, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  II. 

Dean. 


Professor  Doolittle,  Presenter. 

EDITH  DABELE  KAST  was  born  in  Dixon,  Illinois.  She  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Marietta  College,  in  1902, 
and  entered  this  University  in  the  same  year,  taking  as  her  subjects 
Astronomy,   Mathematics,   and   Physics.     She   was   University  Scholar 
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in  Mathematics  1902-1903,  in  Astronomy  1904—1905,  1905-1906.  She 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1903.  She 
has  forty-two  courses  recorded  to  her  credit  and  a  large  amount  of  labora- 
tory work  in  addition  to  this.  Her  examinations  were  passed  with  high 
credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Mean  Right  Ascensions  and 
Proper  Motions  of  130  Stars." 

The  place  of  each  star  was  taken  from  all  the  catalogs  available  and 
its  observed  right  ascension  found  at  as  many  epochs  as  possible.  These 
catalog  right  ascensions  were  then  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  system  by 
applying  necessary  corrections.  Comparing  these  corrected  catalog 
right  ascensions  with  an  approximate  right  ascension  for  1875-0  carried 
back  to  the  epoch  of  each  catalog  we  get  for  each  star  a  system  of  equa- 
tions of  the  form. 

x  +  /xY  =  l 

where  X  is  the  correction  to  the  assumed  right  ascension  /x  the  star's 
proper  motion  and  Y  the  difference  in  years  between  1875.0  and  the 
date  of  observation.  The  series  of  equations  so  obtained  was  then 
solved  by  the  method  of  least  squares  to  obtain  the  star's  proper  motion, 
and  the  correction  to  the  assumed  right  ascension. 

The  inclinations  were  derived  in  a  similar  manner  in  connection 
with  the  latitude  of  work  now  in  progress  at  the  Flower  Observatory. 
The  result  is  a  catalog,  giving  both  co-ordinates  of  130  stars  rendered  to 
a  homogeneous  system  and  derived  from  practically  all  existing  material. 

C.  L.  Doolittle, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  II. 

Dean. 


IN  BOTANY  AND  BIOLOGY: 

Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter. 

BENNO  HUMBERT  ALFRED  GROTH  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Harvard 
University  in  1902,  Master  of  Arts  in  1903.  He  entered  this  University 
in  1905,  taking  as  his  subjects  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  has  recorded 
thirty- four  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case 
been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  Instructor  in 
German  and  French  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1 903-1 904,  and  Econ- 
omic Botanist  in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums,  1 904-1 905. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Sweet  Potato,  Origin  and  History, 
Economic  Value,  Structure,  and  Classification  of  Varieties." 

The  research  work  upon  which  this  is  based  was  undertaken  to 
solve  the  following  problems: 
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i.  To  offer  a  system  of  classification  by  which  the  many  varieties 
of  the  sweet  potato  could  be  readily  distinguished. 

2.  To  give  a  thorough  description  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic 
structure  of  the  sweet  potato  plant,  based  on  the  study  of  many  varieties, 
with  a  view  to  determining  which  characters  are  specific,  and  which  are 
those  of  varieties  only. 

3 .  To  sum  up  briefly  our  present  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  econo- 
mic value  of  the  sweet  potato  and  to  discuss  the  fitness  of  the  tuber  for 
starch  production. 

4.  To  point  out  a  few  facts  in  the  history  of  the  sweet  potato, 
which  enable  us  to  draw  more  definite  conclusions  as  to  its  origin  than 
have  heretofore  been  possible. 

These  problems  are  solved  in  this  thesis.  Complete  lists  of  reference 
and  synonyms  have  been  included.  These  lists  were  compiled  from 
the  entire  literature  perused,  and  have  not  appeared  before  in  any  pub- 
lication. 

E.  G.  Conklin, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 


Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter. 

LOUIS  KRAUTTER,  JR.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1898,  and 
entered  this  Department  in  1902,  taking  as  his  subjects  Botany  and 
Geology.  In  1 902-1 903  he  was  Harrison  Scholar  in  Botany.  He  has 
twenty-two  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  laboratory  work  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirement.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  the  several  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor- 
ate have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Genus  Pentstemon." 
The  genus  Pentstemon  was  founded  by  John  Mitchell  in  1741.  The 
genus  was  not  admitted  by  Linnaeus,  who  included  it  with  Chelone. 
These  two  genera  were  long  confounded.  The  crucial  distinction,  that 
of  winged  seeds  in  Chelone  and  of  wingless  seeds  in  Pentstemon,  was  first 
indicated  by  Schreber  in  1791.  The  value  of  these  characters  has  re- 
cently been  questioned.  A  detailed  study  of  a  large  series  of  Pentstemon 
seeds  has  determined  the  true  diagnostic  value  of  the  seed  structure, 
beside  giving  a  full  description  of  seed  structure  in  Pentstemons.  The 
genus  is  confined  to  North  America  and  Mexico,  except  for  a  single  species 
which  inhabits  Japan  and  eastern  Siberia.  The  species  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  about  half  a  dozen  forms  were  known. 
As  explorations  were  carried  on  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  number  of 
species  grew  steadily.  The  genus  was  first  carefully  considered  in  1846 
by  Bentham,  who  considered  at  that  time  fifty-four  species.  Dr.  Gray 
drew  up  an  excellent  revision  of  the  whole  group  in  1862.     By  the  time 
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of  the  publication  of  the  Synoptic  Flora  in  1878  and  the  Supplement  in 
1886,  Gray  recognized  eight}  two  species  and  thirty-one  varieti  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  an  enormous  number  of  new  species  has  been 
described.  The  entire  field  required  thorough  consideration  in  order  to 
establish  which  of  the  more  recently  proposed  new  species  could  actually 
be  held  as  such;  to  define  the  limits  of  the  old  species;  and  to  arrive  at  a 
means  of  distinguishing  the  species  from  one  another.  The  present  paper 
takes  into  account  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  and  thirty-five 
varieties. 

E.  G.  Conklin, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 


Professor  Conklin,  Presenter. 

J  ELSE  FRANCIS  McCLENDON  was  born  near  West  Point, 
Georgia.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1903,  of  Mas- 
ter of  Science  in  1904  from  the  University  of  Texas.  He  entered  this 
University  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology  in  1904,  making  Zoology, 
Physiology,  and  Botany  his  subjects,  and  was  reappointed  for  1905- 
1906.  He  has  thirty- two  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "On  the  Develooment  of  Parasitic 
Copepoda." 

The  parasitic  Crustacea  commonly  known  as  fish  lice  present  such 
diverse  forms  that  their  relation  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  study  of 
their  development.  Of  the  different  forms,  intermediate  stages  in  de- 
velopment (i.e.  the  Nauplius  stage)  are  very  similar,  whereas  early 
stages  and  late  stages  diverge  greatly.  In  some  forms  the  eggs  (earliest 
stages)  are  flattened  by  mutual  pressure  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
assume  the  form  of  extremely  thin  discs,  without  this  pressure  having 
any  marked  effect  on  the  ensuing  intermediate  stage  (the  Nauplius)  as 
has  been  shown  by  a  study  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
relation  of  these  results  to  the  laws  of  developmental  mechanics  are  in- 
teresting, but  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  short  space. 

E.  G.  Conklin, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 


IN  CHEMISTRY: 

Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

ANNA  LOCKHART  FLANIGEN  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  She 
entered  upon  work  in  Chemistry  under  certificate  in  1878  and  has  since 
pursued  graduate  study  in  University  College,  London,  Berlin,  and  Har- 
vard. During  the  present  year  she  has  been  University  Scholar  in 
Chemistry.     Since  1903  she  has  been  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in  Mount 
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Holyoke  College.  Her  subjects  include  Chemistry  in  its  various  branches. 
She  has  recorded  to  her  credit  forty-nine  courses  and  laboratory  work 
to  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirements.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  all  the  several  requirements  prescribed  for 
the  Doctorate  have  in  this  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is  as  follows:  "The  Electrolytic  Deter- 
mination of  Copper  in  an  Alkaline  Cyanide  Electrolyte." 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  such  an  electrolyte  possessed  a 
very  limited  application  and  certain  very  objectionable  disadvantages. 
It  is  proved  that  it  possesses  decidedly  favorable  advantages,  and  shows 
how  it  may  be  applied  with  ease  and  the  certainty  of  sure  results  in  the 
estimation  of  copper  in  the  electrolytic  way. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


JOEL  HENRY  HILDEBRAND  was  born  in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
He  graduated  from  this  University  in  1903  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  entered  the  Department  in  the  same  year,  and  was  made 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry  for  1 905-1 906.  His  subjects  are  Chem- 
istry and  Physics.  He  has  recorded  twenty-five  and  one -half  courses 
to  his  credit,  and  laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  this.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  Assistant  in 
Chemistry. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Determination  of  Anions  in  the 
Electrolytic  Way." 

In  1902  Smith  showed  that  by  the  use  of  a  silver  anode  and  mercury 
cathode  it  is  possible  to  determine  electrolytically  both  constituents  of 
the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  halides.  This  investigation  has  had  for  its 
purpose  the  perfection  of  the  method  and  apparatus  in  order  to  make 
the  procedure  of  practical  analytical  value. 

A  form  of  apparatus  has  been  devised  by  which  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine in  less  than  one  hour  the  following  salts:  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  bromide,  sodium  iodide,  potassium  sulphocyanate,  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  potassium  ferricyanide,  sodium  phosphate  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

Whereas,  since  1865  the  metals  have  received  almost  exclusive 
attention  from  the  electroanalyst,  it  is  now  possible  by  the  method  of 
this  research  to  determine  the  acids  and  a  new  field  is  opened  up  scarcely 
less  extensive  than  the  old;  the  ease,  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  this  method 
making  it  superior  in  most  instances  to  the  ordinary  gravimetric  methods 
of  analysis. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean 
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JULIA  LANGNESS  was  born  in  Baltic,  South  Dakota.  She  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Carleton  College  in  1901, 
and  entered  this  University  in  1903,  making  Chemistry  her  subject.  In 
1904-1905,  1905-1906,  she  was  Moore  Fellow  in  Chemistry.  She  has 
twenty-six  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  her  credit,  together  with 
laboratory  work  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum  for  the  degree.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  prescribed 
for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "A  New  Form  of  Anode  in  Electro- 
analysis  and  the  Rapid  Electrolytic  Determination  of  Certain  Platinum 
Metals." 

In  this  study  are  indicated  the  results  obtained  by  using  a  new  form 
of  anode  in  electro-analysis,  as  well  as  carefully  worked  out  data  relating 
to  the  rapid  electrolytic  determination  of  certain  platinum  metals,  viz: 
platinum,  palladium,  rhodium  and  ruthenium. 
C.  G.  Child,  Edgar  F.  Smith, 

Dean.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 


LUTHER  FERREE  ZERR  WITMER  was  born  in  Paradise, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1904.  He  entered  this  University  as 
University  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  1 904-1 905,  and  was  reappointed  for 
1 905-1 906.  He  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  has 
done  laboratory  work  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirement.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  prescribed  for 
the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Electrolytic  Determination  of 
Tin  and  its  Separation  from  Antimony  with  a  Rotating  Anode." 

When  a  platinum  evaporating  dish  containing  a  solution  of  a  tin 
salt  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  an  electric  battery  and  a 
platinum  spiral  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  same  battery  is 
dipped  into  the  solution  and  the  electric  current  passed,  the  tin  is  de- 
posited as  a  metallic  coating  on  the  platinum  dish.  When  the  platinum 
spiral  is  made  to  rotate  at  the  rate  of  400-600  revolutions  a  minute,  a 
stronger  current  may  be  passed  and  the  tin  deposited  much  more  rapidly. 
We  have  found  that  if  the  tin  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphide  and  a  current  of  ten  volts  and  five  amperes  passed 
through  the  solution,  one-half  gram  of  tin  can  be  deposited  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  while  formerly  it  took  eight  to  nine  hours. 

If  a  mixture  of  salts  of  antimony  and  tin  are  dissolved  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  the  electric  current  passed  through, 
all  the  antimony  is  deposited  before  the  tin.  As  conditions  exist  under 
which  all  the  antimony  has  been  deposited  and  no  tin,  this  property 
can  be  used  to  separate  antimony  and  tin  in  chemical  analysis  with  the 
advantage  of  much  time  saving.  Edgar  F.  Smith 

C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 
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IN  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES: 

Professor  Rolfe,  Presenter. 

VIRGINIA  JUDITH  CRAIG  was  born  in  Maryville,  Missouri. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury  College  in  1901, 
and  Master  of  Arts  from  Washington  University  in  1904.  She  entered 
this  University  as  Moore  Fellow  in  Classical  Languages  on  September 
30,  1904,  taking  as  her  subjects  Latin,  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 
She  received  a  Fellowship  on  the  Bennett  Foundation  for  the  present 
year.  She  has  recorded  to  her  credit  twenty-seven  units  in  Classical 
Languages.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  satisfied.  Her  ex- 
aminations were  passed  with  unusual  distinction. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:     "Martial's  Wit  and  Humor." 

This  is  a  critical  study  of  Martial  as  a  wit,  humorist,  and  satirist. 
The  various  forms  of  the  comic  found  in  Martial  are  analyzed.  The 
effects  and  means  of  gaining  effects  are  considered  from  the  psychologi- 
cal and  aesthetic  standpoints.  A  special  study  is  made  of  a  few  epigrams 
which  best  illustrate  combinations  of  many  tones.  A  comparision  is 
made  between  Martial's  humor  and  that  of  other  epigrammatists  of 
various  periods. 

The  principal  positions  maintained  are : 

1.  That  Martial  by  fixing  for  future  time  the  conception  of  the 
epigram  as  witty  obtains  a  unique  place  in  the  universal  history  of 
literature. 

2.  That  contributory  causes  which  made  him  a  great  wit  and 
humorist  were  a  peculiar  temperament  and  certain  personal  character- 
istics, subject  matter,  and  an  age  suited  to  his  genius,  and  a  language 
at  hand  peculiarly  adapted  to  epigrammatic  expression. 

3.  That  in  wealth  and  variety  of  wit  and  humor  he  has  not  been 
equaled  by  any  other  epigrammatist. 

William  A.  Lamberton, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE: 

Professor  Patten. 

CHESTER  LLOYD  JONES  was  born  in  Hillside,  Wisconsin.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1902,  and  was  University  Scholar  in  Political  Science,  Wis- 
consin, 1 903-1 904.  He  entered  this  University  in  1904  as  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Political  Science,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  for  the  present 
year;  taking  as  his  subjects  Political  Science,  Economics,  and  Sociology. 
He  has  for  work  at  Wisconsin,  Berlin,  and  Pennsylvania  thirty-five  and 
one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  several  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  satisfied 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     "The  Consular  Service  of  the  United 

Stairs;  its  1  list  or  v  an*l  Activities." 

This  study  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  ot  the 
consular  service;  an  analysis  of  the  activities,  powers  and  duties  of  our 
consuls  in  the  different  periods  of  its  history;  and  a  critical  com] 

with  the  consular  systems  of  Europe.  It  includes  also,  a  history  of  the 
growth  of  consular  aid  to  foreign  commerce,  by  protection  to  customs 
and  by  promotion  of  foreign  trade  interests,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
changes  needed  to  make  the  service  more  efficient  and  of  greater  value 
to  the  business  world. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


IN  SOCIOLOGY: 

Professor  Lindsay,  Presenter. 

FAYETTE  AVERY  McKENZIE  was  born  in  Montrose,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1895,  and  entered  this  University  as  University  Scholar  in 
Economics,  for  1900-01,  taking  as  his  subjects  Economics,  Sociology 
and  American  History.  He  was  reappointed  University  Scholar  in 
Economics  for  1901-02;  1902-03.  He  has  twenty-seven  and  one-half 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student  Mr.  McKenzie  was  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Social  Science  in  Juniata  College,  1897-1900, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity 1905  to  date. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  North  American  Indians  of  To- 
day and  Their  Contact  with  the  White  Race." 

The  discovery  of  America  was  the  creation  of  a  race  problem.  The 
control  of  red  man  and  white  man  has  been  a  curious  mingling  of  cruelty 
and  kindness,  both  as  between  unlike  individuals  and  unlike  races. 
Nevertheless,  the  intentions  of  the  dominant  race  as  a  whole  have  been 
benevolent.  The  difficulty  has  consisted  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  and 
scientific  principles  in  the  application  of  these  intentions.  The  first 
lack  was  in  a  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  [In  re- 
cent decades  the  government,  as  representing  the  white  race,  has  entered 
upon  wider  and  wider  policies,  as  evidenced  in  volume  of  expenditures 
and  in  variety  of  activities.  At  the  same  time  we  find  proof  of  a  similar 
development  on  the  part  of  religious  and  other  voluntary  organizations. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  fields  at  least  partial  failure  to  reach  the  expected 
desired  results  gives  convincing  evidence  either  that  the  task  is  an  im- 
possible one,  or  that  the  efforts  are  misdirected  or  lacking  in  efficiency. 
To  demonstrate  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  The 
outcome  of  the  dissertation  finds  expression  in  the  statement  that  the 
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Indian  must  first  be  loosed  from  his  condition  of  tutelage,  both  tribal 
and  political  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  is  now  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  that,  while  the  political  activities  in  his  regard  must  con- 
stantly be  diminished,  the  educational  policy  must  be  vastly  increased 
in  its  efficiency.]  The  religious  and  missionary  efforts  must  likewise 
be  multiplied  in  efficiency,  particularly  by  securing  a  sound  economic 
basis  on  which  to  build  the  religious  and  intellectual  life.  The  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  national  purpose  will  furnish  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  racial  transformation,  to  be  applied  at  other  times  and  to  other 
races. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


IN  ECONOMICS: 

Professor  Patten,  Presenter. 

WALTER  SHELDON  TOWER  was  born  in  West  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts.  He  received  from  Harvard  University  the  degree -of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1903  and  Master  of  Arts  in  1904.  He  entered  this 
University  in  1904  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  taking  as  his  sub- 
jects Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology.  He  has  twenty- 
eight  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  several  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his 
case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Regional  and  Economic  Geography 
of  Pennsylvania." 

A  detailed  systematic  study  of  the  history  and  the  present  aspect 
of  the  different  types  of  land  forms  found  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  study  serves  as  the  basis  for  a  similarly  systematic  analysis  of  the 
influences  of  physical  environment  on  mineral  resources  and  agriculture, 
on  industry  and  commerce,  and  on  political  and  social  conditions,  as 
illustrated  in  the  development  of  the  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


IN  ENGLISH: 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated 
from  this  University  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1904.  He 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  October  7,  1904,  as  University 
Scholar  in  English,  taking  as  his  subjects  English  and  Latin.  In  these 
subjects  he  has  recorded  to  his  credit  twenty-four  and  one-half  units. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements  prescribed 
for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Cibber's  Revision  of  Shakespeare's 
Richard  Third." 
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It  is  the  object  of  this  thesis  to  ascertain  by  comparison  the  relative 
values    as    dramatic    productions    of    Shakespeare's    Richard    Third    and 

Colley  Cibber's  revision. 

It  first  seeks  to  establish  Clbber's  fitness  for  his  task  from  consid- 
eration of  his  life  as  an  actor, critic,  and  playwright;  then  analyzes  success- 
ively his  reasons  for  alterations  in  : 

i.      Plot:  his  introduction  and  elimination  of  various  basic  elements. 

2.  Characters:  his  exclusion  of  thirty-two  unessential  ones,  and 
clearer  development  and  contrasts  of  those  retained. 

3.  Technique:  his  pronounced  superiority  in  entrances,  exits,  and 
stage-management. 

The  more  minute  changes  of  words  and  lines  are  also  investigated 
in  detail,  not  only  to  substantiate  the  general  results  obtained  but  to 
point  certain  differences  of  convention  between  the  Elizabethan  and 
Restoration  Dramas. 

The  principle  conclusions  drawn  are  these: 

1.  That  the  ideals  of  the  authors  were  directly  contradictory: 
Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  theme  is  amplified — Cibber's  simplified 
Shakespeare's  epical — Cibber's  dramatic;  Shakespeare's  poetic  and 
idealistic — Cibber's  histrionic  and  realistic. 

2.  That  while  Shakespeare's  youthful  ideals  of  historical  tragedy 
readily  create  in  Richard  Third  a  titanic  poem,  Cibber's  prove  themselves 
indisputably  superior  in  evolving  an  actable  drama — constructive, 
organic,  unified. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


IN  GEOLOGY: 

Professor  Brown,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  TRAVIS  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1902  and  entered 
the  Department  in  1903,  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Mineralogy,  taking  as 
his  subjects  Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Mathematics.  He  was  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Mineralogy  1 904-1 905.  He  has  forty-two  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  several  re- 
quirements prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Pyrite  from  Cornwall,  Lebanon 
County,  Pennsylvania." 

This  investigation  developed  that  the  mineral  pyrite  occurs  at 
Cornwall  in  crystals  of  two  different  types.  The  first  type  has  not  been 
previously  described;  the  second  type,  however,  was  described  in  1868 
by  Blake.  The  first  type  was  found  to  be  rich  in  crystal  forms.  A 
series  of  fifteen  crystals  were  measured,  and  twenty-four  different  forms 
observed.  Of  these  eleven  have  never  been  previously  observed  in 
pyrite.  The  second  type,  although  affording  larger  and  more  perfect 
crystals,  was  found  to  be  less  rich  in  forms.     A  series  of  seven  crystals 
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gave  fifteen  different  forms,  six  of  them  having  been  observed  when  the 
type  was  first  described.  Of  the  remainder,  six  are  new  for  pyrite. 
As,  however,  three  of  these  latter  are  included  in  the  forms  for  the  first 
type,  the  total  number  of  new  forms  for  both  types  is  fourteen. 

Amos  P.  Brown, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VIII. 

Dean. 


IN  GERMANICS: 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

SAMUEL  B  HECKMAN  was  born  in  Union,  Ohio.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Earlham  in  1893,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  in  1894,  Master  of  Arts  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1905.  He  entered  this  University  in  1897,  taking  as  his  subjects 
German  Literature,  Romance  Languages,  and  Pedagogy,  and  has  thirty 
and  one -half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his 
case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  student,  Mr.  Heckman  has  served  as  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  and  Modern  Languages  at  Juniata  College, 
189 5- 1897,  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico,  1 900-1 902,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  Instructor  in 
German  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Poetry  of  the  Dunker  Bishop 
Alexander  Mack." 

Alexander  Mack  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Witgenstein,  Germany, 
in  1712.  On  account  of  religious  persecutions,  he  passed  part  of  his 
early  life  in  Holland,  and  came  with  his  family,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
to  America,  settling  at  Germantown.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  church  and  to  the  community.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Christo- 
pher Sower,  the  second,  who  published  many  of  his  writings. 

The  religious  sect  with  which  Mack  was  connected,  known  familiarly 
as  the  "Dunkers,"  but  officially  as  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  had 
its  origin  in  the  religious  discontent  and  unrest  following  the  Reforma- 
tion. Mack's  father  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  sect  and  was  its 
recognized  leader  in  Germany,  and  also  in  America  after  1729  till  his 
death,  in  1803. 

Mack's  prose  writings  consist  of  letters  and  doctrinal  discussions. 
His  poetry,  which  is  all  of  a  religious  character,  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts : 

1.  The  longer  poems,  which  were  contributions  to  Sower's  "Geist- 
liches  Magazin." 

2.  Hymns,  and  miscellaneous  short  poems,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  and  others  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Mack,  was  first  of  all,  a  clergyman,  and  only  in  the  second  place  a 
writer  of  poetry.  While  his  poetry  may  not  be  of  a  very  high  order, 
judged  by  modern  standards,  it  is  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
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most  of  the  productions  of  colonial  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  his  poems 
have  a  didactic  purpose,  but  they  are  free  from  the  mysticism  which 
abounds  in  the  writings  of  Buch  men  as  Kelpiua  and  Beissel,  in  form 
and  in  lyric  quality,  his  hymns  show  the  influence  of  the  17th  Century, 
but  in  content  they  reflect  the  new  life  arid  the  new  environment  in  which 
he  lived,  Marion  D.  Learned, 

r    ~    r*»,»«  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 

HENRY  BARUCH  SACHS  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1900  from  this  University  and  en- 
tered this  Department  in  1903,  taking  as  his  subjects  Germanic  Litera- 
ture and  Philology  and  English  Philology.  He  was  University  Scholar 
in  Germanics,  1 904-1 905,  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1905.  He  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  prescribed  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     "Heine  in  America." 
The  dissertation  is  divided  into  three  parts  as  follows : 

1.  American  Criticism  on  Heine; 

2.  Heine's  American  Translators; 

3.  Heine's  Influence  on  American  Literature. 

A  similar  treatise  dealing  with  Heine  in  English  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation. 

No  German  writer  has  exerted  an  influence  on  English  and  American 
literature  comparable  to  that  of  Heine;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  no 
German  poet  has  penetrated  so  generally  through  all  classes  of  English 
and  American  society. 

Part  1  of  this  dissertation  brings  out  in  a  convincing  manner  that 
American  critics  regard  Heine's  prose  style  as  the  best  that  Germany 
has  ever  produced.  As  a  lyric  poet  they  generally  place  him  next  to 
Goethe;  some  critics  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  as  a  lyric  poet 
Heine  surpassed  Goethe.  Matthew  Arnold's  admirable  essay  on  Heine 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  America  and  caused  American  literary 
men  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  Heine  in  European  literature. 

Part  2  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  about  fifty  American  translators 
of  Heine's  works.  Among  these  are  such  eminent  literary  men  as  Long- 
fellow, Leland,  Lazarus,  Brooks,  Theodore  Parker,  Mark  Twain,  John 
Hay,  Eugene  Field,  Sidney  Lanier,  Hiram  Corson,  E.  E.  Hale,  W.  H. 
Furness,  H.  C.  Lea,  and  Madison  Cawein. 

Part  3  Heine's  influence  is  traced  in  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Cooper, 
Lowell,  Taylor,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  W.  D.  Howells,  Emma  Laza- 
rus, Frank  R.  Stockton,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  John  Hay,  Eugene  Field, 
Leland  and  W.  W.  Story. 

Heine's  influence  is  first  discernible  in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion" 
and  in  "Voices  of  the  Night"  and  continues  to  the  present  day. 

C.  G.  Child,  Marion  D.  Learned, 

Dean.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 
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ALLEN  ANDERS  SEIPT  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  Uni- 
versity in  1900  and  entered  the  Department  March  30th,  1901,  taking 
as  his  subjects  Germanics  and  Pedagogy.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1903.  He  has  thirty-six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  First  Printed  Hymn-Book  of  the 
Schwenkf elders  and  its  Sources." 

This  is  a  study  of  the  hymn-book  printed  by  Christopher  Saur  in 
1762.  It  bears  the  title  of  "New  Eingerichtetes  Gesang  Buch,"  and 
was  the  first  printed  hymnary  of  the  sect  of  the  Schwenkf  elders.  The 
problem  has  been  to  determine  the  sources,  both  printed  and  manu- 
script, of  the  hymns  of  this  hymnal.     The  investigation  has  determined: 

1.  That  there  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century, 
a  Schwenkf  elder  repertory  of  hymns,  in  manuscript  written  partly  in 
Europe  and  partly  in  America. 

2.  That  the  hymns  of  the  edition  of  1762,  taken  from  this  manu- 
script collection,  are  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  hymns  of  the  printed 
hymn-book. 

3.  That  of  the  remaining  hymns,  the  majority  were  taken  from 
contemporaneous  Schwenkf  elder  hymn-writers. 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY: 

Professor  Ames,  Presenter. 

ARTHUR  CLINTON  BOGGESS  was  born  in  Catlin,  Illinois. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1902  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  was  Fellow  in  American  History  1 903-1 904. 
He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  October 
10th,  1904,  as  Harrison  Scholar,  taking  as  his  subjects  History  and 
Political  Science.  In  these  subjects  he  has  thirty- four  units  recorded 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Settlement  of  Illinois  1 778-1830." 
The  geographical  location  of  Illinois  made  it  the  meeting  place  of 
Spanish,  French,  British,  Indians,  and  Americans.  It  also  made  it  so 
remote  a  frontier  that  the  hold  of  the  central  government  upon  it  was 
long  precarious,  because  the  natural  outlet  for  Illinois  was  through  the 
Mississippi  and  the  region  was  settled  at  a  time  when  communication 
with  the  East  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  evolution  of  an  orderly  form  of  government  in  Illinois  was  a 
slow  process  and  for  some  years  no  legal  government  existed.  Many 
records  describe  the  workings  of  this  extra-legal  government.     Another 
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phase  of  the  settlement  of  Illinois  was  a  severe  contest  between  slavery 
and  anti-slavery.  A  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Illinois  is  pri- 
marily a  history  of  the  gradual  removal  of  obstacles  to  settlement. 
Anarchy  gave  place  to  government,  squatter  settlements  gave  way  to 
authorized  land  holdings,  means  of  communication  were  improved,  the 
slavery  question  was  partially  settled,  and  a  conglomerate  people  Levari 
to  fuse  into  an  apparently  homogeneous  whole. 

Howard  P.  Cheyney, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY: 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

MARGARET  ROSELYN  KOLLOCK  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Woman's  College 
in  Baltimore  in  1900.  She  entered  this  University  in  1901,  taking  as 
her  subjects  European  and  American  History  and  English  Literature. 
In  1 903-1 904  she  was  University  Scholar  in  European  History.  She 
has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have 
in  her  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London 
during  the  Tudor  Period." 

The  paper  opens  with  an  account  of  the  charters  which  were  granted 
to  London  by  different  sovereigns  of  England  and  which,  in  a  large 
measure,  determined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens.  The 
condition  of  the  city,  its  extent,  its  division  into  wards,  its  inhabitants- 
the  citizens,  the  apprentices  and  the  strangers,  are  then  discussed.  Here 
the  importance  of  the  city  companies  both  in  the  control  they  exercised 
over  citizenship,  and  the  service  they  rendered  in  the  collection  of  the 
loans  demanded  by  the  crown,  is  considered.  An  account  of  the  quali- 
fications, the  election,  the  pageant  and  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
follows.  According  to  the  charters  granted  to  London,  the  city  was 
freed  from  the  intrusion  of  crown  officials.  A  great  number  of  the  duties 
which  ordinarily  would  have  devolved  upon  the  appointees  of  the  sov- 
ereign were  therefore  delegated  to  the  Mayor.  The  duties  seem  so  many 
and  so  burdensome  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  large  a  fine  as  £1000 
should  be  demanded  of  any  one  refusing  to  accept  the  position  after  his 
election. 

After  discussing  the  election  of  the  aldermen,  an  account  of  the 
duties  in  his  own  ward  of  each  of  these  twenty-six  men,  is  given,  To 
show  the  relation  of  the  wards  to  each  other,  and  the  unequal  division  of 
the  city  into  these  twenty-six  parts,  a  map  of  that  part  of  Tudor  London 
which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  has  been  made.  Two  con- 
temporary maps  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  the  famous  "Survey 
of  London"  by  John  Stow  made  it  possible  to  show  the  twenty-five 
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wards,  although  Bridge  Ward  without  (Southwark)  which  was  the 
South  side  of  the  river,  is  not  clearly  defined. 

The  functions  of  the  great  administrative  body,  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  are  then  considered,  after 
which  the  judicial  courts  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  those 
Aldermen  who  are  entitled  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are  discussed. 

The  concluding  chapters  consist  of  an  examination  of  the  close 
relation  existing  between  the  city  officials  and  those  of  the  crown. 

C.  G.  Child,  Edward  P.  Ciieynby, 

Dean.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 


LOUIS  JOHN  PAETOW  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters  in  1902,  of  Master  of  Letters  in  1903.  He  entered  this  Uni- 
versity as  Harrison  Fellow  in  European  History  in  1 904-1 905  making 
his  subjects  History  and  Latin,  and  was  reappointed  for  the  past  year. 
He  has  twenty-six  units  to  his  credit  for  work  at  Wisconsin,  The  Sof- 
bonne,  and  this  University.  Mr.  Paetow  has  served  temporarily  as  in- 
structor in  the  University  of  Colorado  and  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  next  year. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Arts  Course  at  the  Medieval 
Universities,   with  Especial  Reference  to  Grammar  and  Rhetoric." 

The  arts  course  at  the  medieval  universities  was  based  upon  the 
conventional  seven  liberal  arts.  Through  the  influence  of  scholasticism 
and  the  study  of  law,  these  were  seriously  modified,  so  that  logic  and  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  became  the  most  important  elements  in  the  arts 
course.  This  thesis  however  deals  mainly  with  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
which  have  hitherto  been  largely  neglected. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  ancient  classics 
ceased  to  be  read  in  connection  with  grammar.  Then  grammar,  or 
broadly,  literary  studies,  declined;  but  not  so  suddenly  or  completely 
as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  shown  that  at  some  universities  there 
was  a  special  faculty  of  grammar. 

Rhetoric,  under  the  influence  of  the  practical  study  of  law,  was 
modified  in  an  interesting  way,  especially  in  Italy.  It  practically  re- 
solved itself  into  the  Ars  dictaminis  or  the  art  of  writing  letters,  private 
and  official.  Out  of  this  grew  the  specialized  Ars  notaria,  the  art  of 
drawing  up  public  and  private  documents  and  legal  forms.  At  Bologna, 
a  faculty  of  notaries  grew  up  which  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
law. 

A  sketch  of  the  humanistic  revival,  as  seen  in  the  arts  course  of  the 
universities,  concludes  the  thesis.  Edward  P.  Cheyney, 

C  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 
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ARTHUR  GUY  TERRY  was  born  in  Kingston,  New  Vork.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  u)oi,  and  of  Master  of  Philosophy  in  1002.  He  entered  this 
University  in  1002  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  European  History,  making 
his  subjects  European  History,  American  History  and  Political  Science, 
and  was  reappointed  for  1905-1906.  He  has  25$  courses  recorded  to 
his  credit.  Mr.  Terry  has  served  as  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  for  one  year,  taken  charge  of  two  classes  in 
this  University  the  last  year  during  the  absence  of  Professor  McMaster. 
He  has  just  been  appointed  to  an  Instructorship  in  History  in  North- 
western University  for  next  year.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  several  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been 
satisfied. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "  The  Spirit  of  Propagandism  in  the 
French  Revolution,  1 789-1 793." 

This  is  a  study  of  the  influence  which  the  idea  of  propagating  the 
new  political  doctrines  exercised  in  France  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Revolution.  The  first  chapter  traces  the  development  of  the  propa- 
gandist sentiment  as  revealed  in  the  press,  in  the  debates  of  the  famous 
Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,  and  in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Assemblies.  It  shows  that  the  sentiment  appeared  very  early, 
that  it  gathered  strength  rapidly  in  conjunction  with  the  agitation  of 
the  Girondist  Party  in  favor  of  a  war  with  the  European  monarchies, 
who,  it  was  believed,  were  conspiring  to  crush  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  France  and  restore  the  former  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons.  It 
shows  how  the  "propagande" — that  is,  the  idea  of  instigating  the  people 
of  Europe  to  a  general  insurrection  against  their  absolutist  rulers — was 
formally  adopted  by  the  French  government  and  its  generals  in  the  war 
that  finally  broke  out,  in  1792,  and  how  it  was  abandoned  when  the 
events  of  the  campaign  had  proved  it  dangerous  and  impracticable. 

The  second  chapter  examines  the  methods  employed  in  active 
propagandism;  the  distribution  of  writings,  the  sending  of  emissaries, 
correspondence  between  patriotic  societies,  and  the  work  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic  among  the  foreign  peoples  whose  lands  they  invaded. 
The  study  does  not  attempt  to  show  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  each  of  the  European  States,  but  is  limited  solely  to  the  policy 
and  efforts  of  the  French  with  regard  to  extending  the  great  movement. 

Edward  P.  Cheyney, 
C  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


IN  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY: 

Professor  Easton,  Presenter. 

ELLWOOD  AUSTIN  WELDEN  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1903, 
and  entered  this  Department  in  the  same  year  as  Harrison  Scholar  in 
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Indo-European  Philology,  taking  as  his  subjects  Indo-European  Phil- 
ology, Romance  Languages,  and  Arabic.  He  held  a  Harrison  Fellow- 
ship in  European  Philology  for  1 904-1 905  and  was  reappointed  the 
present  year.  He  has  twenty-five  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  prescribed 
for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Samkhya-Karikas. "  Text  and 
Translation. 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  present  a  new  translation  of 
the  Samkhya-Karikas,  one  of  the  most  important  treatises  on  Sanskrit 
philosophy,  which  was  last  translated  in  1837,  by  Professors  Colebrooke 
and  Wilson.  Together  with  the  translation  the  text  will  appear  with 
the  commentary  of  Gaurapada,  one  of  the  later  Sankhya  teachers, 
explaining  each  Karika  in  detail  with  quotations  from  other  Karikas 
or  other  Sanskrit  treatises.  All  of  these  quotations  have  been  placed  in 
their  proper  quotation  marks,  while  explanations  of  individual  words 
have  been  placed  in  parentheses.  A  comparison  of  the  text  has  been 
made  with  the  Samkhya-Sutras,  and  all  passages  quoted  in  the  com- 
mentary compared  with  the  commentary  known  as  the  Tattia-Kanmudi. 

C.  G.  Child,  M.  W.  Easton, 

Dean.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 


IN  MATHEMATICS: 

Professor  Crawley,  Presenter. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  FINKEL  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Ohio  North- 
ern University  in  1885.  After  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago  at 
intervals  from  1895  to  1900,  he  entered  this  University  September  25th, 
1903,  as  a  Special  University  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  taking  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1904.  He  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Mathematics 
during  the  present  year.  His  subjects  are  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
and  he  has  thirty-two  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate 
have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  student,  Mr.  Finkel  has  been  Editor  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Monthly,  1894  to  date,  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  Drury  College,  1895  to  date. 

His  thesis  bears  the  following  title:  "Determination  of  all  Groups 
of  Order  2m  which  Contain  Cyclic  Self-conjugate  Sub-groups  of  Order 
2m~4  and  whose   Generating  Operations  Correspond  to  the  Partitions 

r-4, 4),  r-4, 3, 1). 

The  classification  of  these  groups  naturally  falls  under  two  main 
cases,  viz. 

(1).  Groups  in  which  the  16th  power  of  Q,  an  operator  of  G,  is 
the  lowest  power  occurring  in  the  cyclic  subgroup    [Pj  and 

(2).  Groups  in  which  the  8th  power  of  Q,  an  operator  of  G,  is  the 
lowest  power  occurring  in  the  cyclic  subgroup  (Pj 
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The  first  cast-  is  sub-divided  into  two  cases  and  the  number  of 
distinct   types  of  groupi  under  these  two  cases  is  found  to  be  fourteen. 

The  second  case  is  divided  into  three  sub-cases,  A,B,  C,  each  of 
which  is  sub-divided  into  two  cases  Ai,  A2  ;  Bi.B?  ;   and  Ci.Ca. 

Ninety-two  groups  are  found  under  Ai,224  under  A2,  and  116 
under  B  1 . 

The  groups  under  Ai  are  found  by  a  general  correspondence,  to  be 
isomorphic  with  26  type  groups;  those  of  A2  are  isomorphic  with  38  type 
groups;  those  of  Bi  are  isomorphic  with  40  type  groups;  those  of  B2 
are  isomorphic  with  those  of  Bi;  those  of  Ci  are  isomorphic  with  those 
of  A  or  B  or  13  type  groups;  and  those  of  C2  arc  isomorphic  with  those 
of  C. 

The  work  involved  the  discussion  and  classification  of  over  3,800,000 
possible  isomorphism,  and  in  all  probability  no  further  developments 
along  this  line  will  be  attempted. 
C.  G.  Child.  Edwin  S.  Crawley, 

Dean.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XII. 


IN  PEDAGOGY: 

Professor    Brumbaugh,     Presenter. 

JOHN  COULTER  HOCKENBERRY  was  born  in  Nossville, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Indiana  in  1899.  He  entered  this  University  as  a  regular 
student  in  1899,  taking  as  his  subjects  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology.  He  has  recorded  to  his  credit  credits  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-four  courses.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student  he  has  served  as  Instructor  in 
Pedagogy  at  this  University  1 900-1 901,  and  in  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 
State  Normal  School,  California,  Pennsylvania,  1903  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  '  'The  Rural  School  in  the  United 
States." 

Of  the  8666  rural  schools  considered  in  this  study  95  per  cent,  have 
no  supervision  other  than  that  of  the  county  superintendent.  Most  of 
the  teachers  are  working  on  a  minimum  of  knowledge,  have  no  pro- 
fessional preparation,  and  must  be  classed  with  the  trade  apprentice  in 
point  of  efficiency.  Despite  improved  state  courses  of  study,  average 
rural  schools  are  using  a  curriculum  that  is  poor  in  thought  content,  de- 
void of  interest-creating  ideas.  It  is  as  weak  on  the  expressive  and 
creative  side.  No  deep  educational  interest  is  reported  from  the 
average  rural  community. 

But    progressive    communities    exhibit    several    promising    signs: 

1.  A  demand  for  some  practical  training  in  agriculture  and  kin- 
dred topics. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  agitation,  co-operation,  and  initiative  among 
the  people. 
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3.  Willingness  to  experiment  with  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
which  is  generally  pronounced  a  success. 

4.  An  urgent  demand  for  trained  supervision  and  skilled  teaching. 

In  the  school  of  the  future  the  superintendent  will  not  be  a  task- 
master or  a  dispenser  of  educational  devices,  but  an  inspirer  and  leader. 
Enlightened  public  opinion  will  call  out  the  needed  leaders,  Avho  will^in 
turn  re-act  upon  public  opinion  so  as  to  improve  it. 

LlGHTNER  WlTMER, 

C.  G.  Child,  Chairman   of   Group   Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 


IN  ROMANICS: 

Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

JAMES  PYLE  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  from  this  University  in  1902  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  entered  this  Department  September 
29th,  1902,  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Romanic  Languages,  held  a  Harrison- 
Fellowship  the  succeeding  year,  and  subsequently  the  Alliance  Fran- 
caise  Fellowship.  His  subjects  were  Romanic  Languages  and  English 
Literature.  In  these  subjects  he  has  twenty-four  courses  recorded  to 
his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Christobal 
Suarez  De  Figueroa. " 

This  thesis  treats  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christobal  Suarez  de 
Figueroa,  a  Spanish  writer  of  the  17th  century.  It  includes  a  biography 
based  on  references  in  his  works,  and  in  other  works  of  the  period,  and 
on  documents  discovered  and  copied  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid 
and  the  State  Archives  of  Naples.  Most  of  these  documents  concern 
his  imprisonment  at  Naples  by  the  Inquisition  in  1630,  and  his  subse- 
quent trial. 

With  this  biography  there  is  a  critical  examination  of  each  of  his 
works  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  chief  literary  movements  of  his 
time. 

The  thesis  proper  is  followed  by  a  bibliography.  In  an  appendix 
the  inedited  documents  copied  at  Madrid  and  Naples  will  be  published. 

Hugo  A.  Rennert. 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV  . 

Dean. 


IN  SEMITICS: 

Professor     Clay,     Presenter. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  HINKE  was  born  in  Dierdorf,  Germany.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Calvin  College  in  1890. 
He  entered  this  University  in  1900,  taking  Semitic  Languages  as  his 
subject.     He   has   recorded   twenty-seven   courses   to   his   credit.     The 
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Executive  Committee  certifies  thai  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the 

Doctorate  haw  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Ilinke  has  served  as  In- 
Structor  in  Hebrew  in  Ursinus  School  of  Theology,  1895  to  1905,  when 
appointed  Professor. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows:  "A  New  Boundary  Stone  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  I. " 

This  boundary  stone  was  found  by  the  third  Babylonian  expedition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Neppur,  in  February,  1896,  ont  he 
last  day  of  the  expedition. 

It  represents  a  deed  for  a  large  tract  of  land  which  King  Nebuchad- 
rezzar I.  c.  1130  B.C.  gave  to  one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  temple  of  Bel 
at  Nippur,  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  services  rendered  to  him  during 
the  reorganization  of  the  worship  in  Ekur,  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur. 

The  inscription  is  important  historically  because  it  proves  con- 
clusively that  Nebuchadrezzar  I  was  the  founder  of  the  4th  Babylonian 
dynasty,  a  fact  which  has  been  much  disputed  by  scholars. 

It  is  important  religiously  because  it  gives  us  the  longest  and  most 
perfect  hymn  in  honor  of  Bel,  the  great  god  of  Nippur. 

It  is  important  linguistically,  because  it  contains  a  number  of  new 
Babylonian  words  and  several  peculiar  grammatical  forms. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
Babylonian  boundary  stones  thus  far  discovered. 

Albert  T.  Clay, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XVI. 

Dean. 

IN  SEMITICS: 

Professor  Clay,  Presenter. 

ARNO  MAX  EMIL  POEBEL  was  born  in  Eisenach,  Germany. 
He  graduated  from  the  Karl-Freidrich  Gymnasium  at  Eisenach  in  1900, 
and  pursued  graduate  studies  in  Indo-Germanic  and  Oriental  Languages 
and  Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  Marburg,  Jena  and  Zurich  from  1900  to 
1904.  On  June  1st,  1905,  he  entered  this  University  under  special  terms 
of  appointment  as  Harrison  Fellow  for  Research  in  Assyriology  making 
Semitic  Languages  and  Philosophy  his  subjects.  He  has  over  fifty 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit  in  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Philosophy. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  several  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is  as  follows:  "Twenty-six  Old  Babylonian 
Legal  Documents." 

This  dissertation  provides  a  transcription  and  translation  with 
commentary  of  twenty-six  tablets  in  the  University  Museum  derived 
in  part  from  Nippur,  in  part  purchased  from  Abu  Kabba.  Those  from 
Nippur,  apart  from  the  protocols  to  be  referred  to  later,  are  in  Sumerian. 
Those  from  Sippara  show  a  mixture  of  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  theses. 
The  two  protocols  from  Nippur  are  in  pure  Babylonian. 
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In  respect  to  content,  they  are  legal  documents  dealing  with  the 
sale  of  houses,  of  shares  in  houses  due  to  partition  of  inhabitances,  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  priestly  positions,  rentings  of  a  garden  and  of  fields, 
of  a  slave  and  of  a  child  by  its  father.  Two  tablets  are  protocols  of 
court-pleadings.  One  is  the  attestation  of  a  promise  under  oath,  on  the 
part  of  three  priests,  to  attend  on  a  court  hearing  and  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  its  judge,  the  other  a  statement  of  evidence  in  an  action 
concerning  theft. 

Albert  T.  Clay, 
C.  G.  Child,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XVI. 

Dean. 
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